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For a Dark Night 


Every man who has use for a lan- 
tern should go to the nearest dealer 
and examine the Liberty Lantern. 
If only for their convenience it 
would pay you to replace your old 
ones with 















Cold Blast e t te “_ 
Dash 'e) yy eavy Tin 
Heavy Tin i € r Bright 
Blue 
Japanned 





anterns 


The bail, for instance, will stay in any position. The 
globe-lifting device is the simplest and easiest. They may 
be filled, lighted and regulated without removing the globe. 
The oil founts are guaranteed air-tight and oil-tight and hold 
sufficient oil to burn 20 to 23 hours. Heavy coil springs hold the 
globe steady and prevent rattling. Prices from 60c. to $3.50. 

Sold and guaranteed by leading dealers. 


If not at your dealer's, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (inc.), St. Lenis and New York, U. S. A, 




















CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO INTERESTS 













“I cheerfully recommend !t to any farmer.””—Franxx Doaam, Battenville. N. Y¥. 


That’s the kind of a plow any farmer ought to have. ‘‘The 
Cambridge’’ plow does its work well and does enough 
more than other plowsto 

make it an object to 
buy it as a means 
of economy. 
Buy the 





No. 
29 Steel 
Reversible 
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+. 
money. Each 
season counts more if 
you farm with 
‘The Cam- 
bridge.’”’ 

























: Se cessary. 
o a ' Our No. 29 
plow is so good that it commands the attention 
of anyfarmer who is anxious to get the most in 
return for a given amount oflabor. Thousands 
sold—thousands commend this plow. A 
plow with an unbroken record of 
success. Made bya firm that has 
been in the baisiness for 64 
years; a firm that has 
studied the real 
w needs of the 
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3-Row, 2-Horse 
Any girl who can drive a team can mark a field 
and the rows she makes with ‘The Cambridge”’ 
will be straight ones. It marks for anything a farmer 
needs to grow in rows, and the steel wings on the shoes 
will open a furrow wide enough for any purpose. Adjustable 
gauge swings to either side. Seat sold 

if wanted. Illustrated description in free 

$ catalog. Plant your crops after a Cam- 
bridge Marker and you have a farm different 

from the rest—it will be a farm of straight rows,. 
Write for Catalog. It is FREE. 


—The Lovejoy Company, 








with 20 in. tempered steel disks. Oak 
frame, firmly bolted, solidly braced 
with steel. 

No. 2—Changed width at will; han- 
dles can be moved to either side 
or directly behind. 

No. 3—Will do the work of 
.. 10 men. Note the saving. 
Adapted for clay soil. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed; will send 
anywhere on 
trial. 
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When you write 


Our Advertisers “| Saw Your Adv” Well 


Our advertisers like to know which paper they get the 


DRILLING & 


Be Sure to Say 


In this journal. 
Most orders from. 





Fastest drillers known. Great money earners! 
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High Test of New Tobacco) i 





It is apparent that in the event @ ¥ 
the government admitting free of 
duty from the Philippines 3,000,000 
Ibs of filler tobacco and 300,009 lbs 
of wrapper, the American grower 
must do something to counteract this 
competition. He cannot expect to low. 
er the cost of production to the basis 
of Philippine labor. It will, there. 
fore, require development of cigar 
leaf culture on a more scientific basis. 

A great stride in this direction has 
been made in the Ct valley, where 
the U S tobacco expert, John B. 
Stewart, has developed a new variety, 
which he calls the Halladay Havana 
seed, and which promises to increase 
production 50 to 100%. This new 
type is a cross between Ct Havana 
seed and Sumatra. 

One or two small patches were 
harvested last year, and the grading 
test has just been announced. It 
shows from one acre 3000 Ibs of 
green tobacco were harvested. In the 
process of fermentation 7.7%, or 223 
lbs, was lost. The weights of the 
various lengths of leaves were as fol- 
lows: 14-inch 305 Ibs, 16-inch 400, 
18-inch 700, 20-inch 894, 22-inch 409, 
24-inch 60, total 2768 lbs. The weights 
of the various grades were as follows: 
Tops 483 lbs, dark wrapper 501 lbs, 
seconds 813 lbs, No 1 light wrapper 
248 Ibs, No 2 light wrapper 552 Ibs, 
medium 170 Ibs, total 3768 Ibs. 

In @ recent address Mr Stewart 
Made the following comment upon 
the Havana seed: 

“The quality of this new strain, as 
a whole, is fair. I have a number of 
type selections from last  season’s 
crop, however, that show good qual- 
ity, and expect this season to fix the 
good qualities in the strain. If this 
can be done, and I am quite confi- 
dent that it can, the New England 
farmer will have a strain of tobacco 
that will supersede the Connecti 
Havana seed so extensively grown 
today. With the quality just as good 
and the yield increased 50% above 
that produced by the Connecticut 
Havana, with this insured yield and 
fineness of texture I can see no rea- 
son why the tobacco industry will not 
be as prosperous for the next decade 
as it has been in the past, providing 
the growers will modify their pres- 
ent methods of handling and curing. 
This type of tobacco, on account of 
the closeness which the leaves are 
placed on the stalk, cannot be cured 
safely if harvested by the old method 
of cutting the stalk, but it will hav 
to be primed.” 


Advantages of Priming 


Priming has been referred to fre- 
quently in these columns. With ret- 
erence to this methed of harvestins 
tobacco, the government experts says: 
“The priming of tobacco was intro- 
duced into New England when shad 
tobacco made its appearance. Be- 
cause of the nature of the growth of 
the shade tobacco plant it wa 
necessary to harvest it by picking the 
leaves. When the shade tobacco in- 
dustry made its temporary failure 
some of the more progressive farmers 
commenced to experiment to see 


what effect the priming method 
would have on the quality of the 
Havana seed tobacco. At _ first 
the primed Havana seed tobacco 
did not take well by the trade. The 
tobacco was thinner, more elastic, 


le 


possessed: more oil and had a te! ‘ 
10 


ency to darken in the fermenta' oe 
and aging process. From year " 
year, however, as more tobacco Oy 
harvested by the priming en 
the trade began to take kindly to = 
slightly oily appearance of the — 
“The cost of harvesting tobacco 
the priming method is @ little - oe 
than it is by the method of cuttl ~4 
the stalk. It costs to harvest, a 
and bundle tobacco by the met — 
of cutting the stalk about » pe 
lb, and by the priming method abou 
Te p Ib, a difference of 4c 
Thus not allowing = 
weigh ained a by : 
welket. ae tobacco must bring 
the farmer at best 5c more p Ib W 


the extra 
the priming 





LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIO 


primed than when cut-” 
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Alfalfa for -Eastern Conditions 


According to Dr E. B. Voorhees of the New Jersey Experiment Station, This Plant Has Great Possibilities 
in the East and North---He Points Out Reasons for His Faith in This Fascinating Subject--- 
Experience Outlined Before a Group of Pennsylvania Farmers 


OST soils, naturally well 
drained, seem to be suitable 
for alfalfa, provided their phys- 
ical condition is good. They 
must be neither too open and 
porous on the one hand, nor 
and compact on the other, said 





too dense 
Voorhees before the Pennsylvania state 
its winter meeting 

The subsoil 
to that of the 


Prof 
board of agriculture at 
held Harrisburg. 
must be similar in character 
surface, not too dense or compact, or too open 
and porous, although even on soils overlying 
a rather tight clay, gravelly or shale subsoil, 
the alfalfa roots seem to be able to penetrate 
readily obtain the necessary moisture 
and plant food. Soils well adapted for pota- 
naturally well adapted for alfalfa, 


recently at 


and 


toes are 
and, I think, generally speaking, soils that 
grow corn well will grow alfalfa, provided 


the plant food is supplied in abundance. 
Soils in all cases should be well prepared. 
rhe plowing should be deep and then deeply 
and thoroughly cultivated, and the particles 
on the surface made as fine as in preparing a 
continued long enough to de- 
stroy weed seed. Alfalfa seeds are small and 
the young plant is a feeble grower at first, 
and unless full opportunity is afforded for the 
movement of air and moisture, and the 


garden, and 


jree 


easy penetration of the roots, germination will 
be faulty and many of the young plants will 
perish before the crop is established. 

It will pay to make the conditions for ger- 
mination and early growth as favorable as 
possible. It is better, ordinarily, that the 


preceding crop should be one that will pre- 
vent the growth and development of weeds, 
and the destruction of weed seeds, and in 
our experience there is no better crop to 
precede the seeding of alfalfa than oats and 
peas or early potatoes. These are renovating 
rops, and are seeded early in spring and 
harvested long enough before it is 
to seed the alfalfa to enable the 
oil to be thoroughly prepared and to destroy 
many weeds that would otherwise be a menace 
to the young alfalfa plants. 


may be 


necessa ry 


Fertilizers and Manures 

Where the soil is not naturally good, arti- 
ficial plant food must he provided, and in 
abundance, for alfalfa is a perennial crop, 
nd the best time to prepare for feeding it 
s before it is planted; the surface soil should 
be full of available mineral food. It is my ex- 
perience also that commercial fertilizers are 
much better for this purpose than yard ma- 
nures, unless the manures are free from weed 
seed, and the land lacks humus. 

Where soils are deficient in vegetable mat- 
ter, and manures are easily obtained and 
cheap enough, they should be preferably ap- 


plied to the preceding crop. The chief ferti- 
lizer constituents required are phosphoric 
acid, potash and lime, and all of these should 
be used more especially on poor 
soils. 

It is my experience that even mixtures of 
ground bone, acid phosphate and muriate of 
potash are the cheapest and most useful forms 
of fertilizers to use; the rate of application 
depending upon the character of soils, which 
may range from 600 to 800 pounds an acre 
on poor soils, to as low as 400 pounds upon 
good soils. These fertilizers should be 
broadcasted and thoroughly mixed with the 
surface soil previous to seeding. 

The bulk of the phosphoric acid and potash 
should be applied broadcast after plowing 
and well distributed in the surface before 
seeding; after the fertilizers are so applied, 
the lime may be applied and a'so thoroughly 


liberally, 

















CLUSTER OF ORANGE QUINCES 


This 18-inch branch carried seven large, uni- 
form quinces of the variety known as the orange 
quince. It is a prolific bearer and the fruit pos- 
sesses much merit. The quince bush roots much 
more shallow than the apple, and surface culture 
rather than deep should be the rule. 


mixed with the soil. Just before seeding, a 
dressing of complete fertilizer, containing a 
small amount of immediately available nitro- 
gen, is usually advantageous, in order to aid 
germination, and also that the plant may not 
suffer hunger for nitrogen during the period 
when it is unable to gather it from sources 
outside the soil. 


Kind of Lime and Amount to Use 


The amount and kind of lime to apply will 
depend upon circumstances, remembering that 
lime possesses many functions, all of which 
need not necessarily be exercised in the prep- 
aration of land for alfalfa. It is essential, 
however, that the neutralizing effect of lime 
should be exercised, in order that the soil 
may become a favorable medium for the life 
and development of the organisms which do 
not thrive in acid soils. 

It may be said, as a broad, general rule, 
that the use of lime is mainly for the purpose 
of neutralizing acidity, improving physical 
character, and feeding the plant with lime— 
the latter being a very important matter, as 
alfalfa is, more than any other, a lime-loving 
plant, and enormous quantities are annually 
removed. Hence, on light soils, which are 
usually deficient in phosphates and potash 
compounds, mild or carbonate of lime, would 
be preferable to the use of burned or caustic 
lime, although the caustic may be used quite 
as safely upon soils of a heavy character, 
where it may exercise the function of setting 
free mineral plant food. Experience and ex- 
periment both unite in showing that there is 
no real danger that an excessive amount of 
lime will be used. I think that as to lime 
a safe guide as to the kind to buy is the cost 
per unit of actual lime, whatever may be its 
kind. We do not yet know as much as we 
ought about lime, but what we do know 
leads me to believe that whether we use lime 
from pure limestone, from magnesia-lime- 
stone, from oyster shvlls or shell marls, either 
burned or ground, will depend upon what 
actual lime costs us delivered at the farm— 
nearly all costs too much at present. Our 
experience shows that the burned lime, at 
the rate of one ton to the acre, is good, but 
that two tons are better. 


Inoculation of Soil 


Another point which is of very great im- 
portance, and which probably was, in early 
experiments, the cause of many failures to 
secure a stand, is the question of soil inocu- 
lation. This is absolutely essential, more 
particularly on light soils, and upon -those 
that have not been heavily manured, or are 
not in good condition. Many experiments 
show that it is not wise to take any chancc3 
on this point, particularly with first seedings, 
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even though all other facto;s essential in the 
securing of the crop are observed. 

We have had so many examples of this that 
I wish to emphasize it. In one experiment 
carried out a few years ago on land that 
possessed all the essential characteristics of 
a good alfalfa soil, being naturally rich, in 
good tilth, and capable of growing large crops 
of potatoes, corn and hay, it failed absolutely 
until soil from an old alfalfa field was used 
for inoculation, after which good, permanent 
stands and enormous crops were secured. The 
crop is now a standard one on that farm, and 
the practice such as to make farming oper- 
ations much more profitable; all accomplished 
by a little soil, loaded with alfalfa bacteria. 

While the pure cultures of the alfalfa bac- 
teria may be obtained from the government 
and private concerns, our experience shows 
that one of the safest and easiest methods of 
inoculating the soil is to use the soil from 
an old alfalfa patch, which already possesses 
the characteristic nodules. The amount of 
soil required is not definitely known, but our 
recommendations of 200 pounds, either mixed 
with the seed and then sown, or sown broad- 
cast, preferably in the evening, and immedi- 
ately harrowed in, so that the bacteria may 
not be destroyed by the hot sun, ts sufficient 
to supply the needed organisms, which will 
multiply rapidiy under favorable conditions 
after a field is once inoculated. The inocu- 
lation of the remainder of the farm may be 
accomplished by simply distributing the ma- 
nure made over the different parts of the 
farm. 

Another method of introducing the germs 
is to mix with the regular grass seedings one 
to two pounds of alfalfa seed, which will also 
assist in introducing the proper Dacteria. 
This method has been practiced with success, 
and is much cheaper and quite as safe as the 
use of soil. 

Seed and Secding 


Another point of great importance is to 
secure good, clean seed, free from weeds, as 
one of the worst enemies of the alfalfa plant 
in its early growth is weeds. The amount of 
seed may range from 20 to 30 pounds an acre, 
and it is our experience that 30 pounds will 
be better than any other quantity, since it is 
the natural tendency of the plants to disap- 
pear; the thicker the seeding at first, the 
longer the period during which profitable 
crops may be grown. 

As soon as the stools begin to die out, then 
opportunity for grass and weeds comes in, 
and unless heavily seeded at first, the crop 
will not last more than three or four years. 
Too little seed has been the cause of many 
failures. 

The time of seeding for the eastern states, 
as already pointed out, has been found to be 
the early fall, preferably from the middle to 
the end of August, depending upon the loca- 
tion. The advantages of fall seeding are: 
First, that should conditions be unfavorable, 
and a catch not secured, the farmer does not 
suffer the loss of his land—another crop can 
be seeded in spring, whereas, if seeded in 
spring, and conditions are unfavorable, as 
they usually are in our middle states, more 
particularly in their eastern portions, the loss 
of land ensues, as ordinarily the farmer hopes 
that the crop may be successful and con- 
tinues it throughout the season, thus losing 
the entire use of the land. If seeded at this 
time, on well-prepared and _ well-fertilized 
land, it should make a growth in the fall of 
6 to 10 inches, which will have sufficiently 





rooted to prevent its being heaved out by the 
frost, a condition not ordinarily dangerous, 
except where lands have not been well pre- 
pared, or are insufficiently limed or fertilized. 

All our experiments, and the experience of 
growers in our state, unite in recommending 
that alfalfa should be seeded alone. A nurse 
crop of oats or barley, which is recommended 
by many growers, particularly in the west and 
north, where seedings are more often made 
in spring, seems in the east to be a detriment; 
the power of the cereal to gather food and 
moisture being relatively greater than for 
alfalfa, results in the destruction of the young 
and less vigorous alfalfa plants, and those 
that survive are destroyed if the nurse crop 
is not removed early enough and hot, dry 
weather follows 


PLOWS AND PLOWING 


CHABLES WILLIAM BURKETT 


The first plow scratched the land. Some 
plowmen hold still to that way of doing the 
work; they have not caught the real spirit of 
what good plowing means. And their crops 
show it. This criticism applies especially in 
regions where the land has become thin and 
worn; where tillage is infrequently resorted 
to; where poor plowing tools are kept or 
where the wholesome, rejuvenating influence 
of tillage is neither understood nor felt. I 
have seen some fields so indifferently plowed 
as to suggest that the owner plowed not be- 
cause he believed in the work, but did it be- 
cause it had become a habit and a fashionable 
thing to do. 

The fault cannot be laid to the manufac- 
turer. Bag ’plowing is not due to bad plows. 
It is due #6 indifference, to slovenly work, to 
We have hundreds of kinds of 
plows and scores of makes for every specific 
type of land. The plowman has enough kinds 
available; he can get just what he needs if 
he chooses to do so; and after once obtained 
the trick is to do really effective work that 
the fat of the land may oose out of it, 

Regardless of make, style or kind, the 
modern plow must do three things well. It 
must turn the land, either turning the fur- 
row slice entirely over or setting it up well 
on edge. In either case it must cover ma- 
nure, trash, grass or rubbish. Then the plow 
must go deep into the ground. The shallow- 
plowed soil is at a disadvantage. It is unable 
to hold much water; it offers little stirred 
earth for soil-hungered roots; it cuts down 
the food supply of growing crops, and limits 
the crop capacity of the land. 

In addition to these the plow, if it does its 
work well, must pulverize the- furrow slice 
turned out. But turning the soil is not 
enough; it must break it up, fine and mellow 
it. This effect is secured by means of the 
bold, sharp curve that is given the mold- 
board. A plow that does not pulverize the 
soil is a poor plow. It may make a handsome 
furrow, cover trash, manure and grass, plunge 
far into the ground, and still do poor plow- 
ing. Unless it leaves the soil friable, broken 
and crumbling it has fallen short of its duty. 

You must aim to get snap when the fur- 
row slice leaves the moldboard. With this 
done it crumbles, falls apart and gives air 
and moisture a chance to do their work in 
soil preparation. At the same time earth 
turned in this way is good play for harrow 
teeth: they simply tear it up, pulverize it 
and break it into millions and millions of 
pieces, all so necessary if the ideal seedbed 
is to be had. 

Many old-type plows still exist. 


carelessness. 


But they 





GETTING MOST OUT OF THE SOIL 


do not stand for economy. They may do 
about as good work, as much work, but they 
are hard on the teams. The ordinary, up-to. 
date plows call for a pulling draft of from 
300 to 600 pounds, depending upon soil, sea- 
son and condition. Yet I have tested the 
draft of some old-time plows doing similay 
work and have found the draft to be from 
50 to 100% more. That will not do. It does 
not pay. It wears out the teams, and for no 
reason. Modern plows doing better work 
often turn more land and at one-half the ex. 
pense of horse flesh. 

By the same token the one-horse plow 
exists in some parts of the country. But it is 
out of place. By its employment the cost of 
plowing is excessive, labor is increased and 
the work illy done. The two-horse walking 
plow ought to find favor in such regions, be- 
cause it will do the work better and more 
cheaply, and its use will save the labor 


Technique in Handling Plows 


When plows do not scour well it is due 
either to poor temper, poor grinding or poor 
care and fitting. The latter can be cor- 
rected, but the others not. Ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred of bad scouring is due to 
rust on the moldboard or bad fitting. Most 
plows are so carefully tested as to temper and 
grinding before being sent from the shop as 
to call only for a casual examination. When 
properly tempered and ground a file will not 
scratch and the finger tips will note no holes 
or unevenness. 

When at work the walking plow should 
take care of itse’f. I like to have it so well 
adjusted that little will be demanded of the 
plowman, just enough to steady and keep all 
in good working order. By a little adjust- 
ment at the heel, wing or clevis, the plow can 
be set to run itself for much of the time. 

Hillside or reversible plows are in favor 
for steep knolls and fields, that the furrow 
may fall down rather than up hill. These 
plows are not in extensive use as most lands 
of this nature are more practical for pasture, 
forests or orchards than for cultivating 
purposes. 

Disk plows have in recent years come into 
use. I like them for the light types of soil 
when free from stones, gravel and roots, and 
rather abundantly supplied with vegetable 
matter. In sticky soils where the moldboard 
plow will not scour the disk is popular. In 
soils where the moldboard type works well 
there is little to gain by using the disk. Tlie 
draft of the latter is often greater and the 
plow itself is clumsy. The disk is better for 
very dry land and often is the only means for 
plowing such. 

Gang plows carrying from two to a dozen 
plows have become common. These are both 
of the moldboard and disk types, the first 
being the most common. The two and three 
gang plow is quite generally used in the 
middle west and has a big place in the futuré 
in the eastern and southern states. The gang 
with ten or a dozen plows is now quite suc- 
cessfully propelled by steam in the great 
plains district. Its practicability has not yet 
been worked out for the cost. 

Sulky plows are fitted with moldboard and 
disks. In respects other than the point of 
carrying the weight, both are of the nature 
heretofore described. There is a point in 
favor of the wheel plow. Instead of the 
weight being @ragged through the soil. most 
of it is carried on wheels. By careful adjust- 
ment the sulky plow may be made to require 
considerably less draft than it ordinarily 
does. 








THE SMALL FRUIT GARDEN 
L. B. PIERCE, SUMMIT COUNTY, 0 

The small fruit and vegetable garden should 
go together. The vegetables may be grown 
as nurse or catch crops in starting the fruit. 
The fruit crops consume much in the soil 
which the vegetables fail to get. An old gar- 
den will take on new life by planting it to 
strawberries. After two years plow down 
the plants, mulch and weeds and start over. 
A strawberry sod himus is more lasting than 
clover and the crop return is more valuable. 

To make ‘it economical of cultivation the 
small fruit garden should be about 150 feet 
long and form, if possible, one side of the 
vegetable garden. On the outside I would 
plant a row of asparagus, trying three or 
four of the several sorts advertised. Seven 
feet from this I would plant a row of cur- 
rants, with plants 4 feet apart. Victoria, Fay 


FARM AND FIELD 


another row of Gregg and Columbian. ‘ine 
Columbian is a strong grower, a wonderful 
yielder of dark purple fruit, excellent for 
cooking. It has the cap habit and does not 
sucker. A row of red raspberries will com- 
plete the list of bush fruits unless a few 
gooseberries are wanted. If so, the number 
of currants may be curtailed and six or eight 
gooseberries planted. The red raspberries 
should be Turner and Cuthbert, with six 
plants of Golden Queen for a little variety. 
The raspberries should be 6 feet from other 
plants, with six plants to a rod of row. 

The strawberries come next and four rows 
3 or 4 feet apart will do. The following va- 
rieties would be my choice: Warfield, Sena- 
tor Dunlap, Marshall, William Belt, Bubach, 
Sample and Splendid. Two or 3 rods wide at 
the side should be inclosed with the planta- 
tion for rotation of strawberries and this 



































[5] 
GOOD FARM BOOKS IMPORTANT 


The small investment made by farmers in 
agricultural books is one of the surprising 
things about the farmer’s life. It would seem 
correct to say that not one farmer in a score 
adds one book a year to his library by pur- 
chase. His library is made up of books in the 
nature of reports. They are issued by the 
state or some such source. The enterprising 
mechanic has the best that has been issued in 
his line. The farmer goes on from year to 
year in much the same old fashion. 

If good books could not be obtained this 
would not be matter for surprise, but books 
of this class are now being written. Not a 
few of them present information systemati- 
cally arranged and easily understood. The 
cost compared to the worth of the book is not 
to be mentioned, and yet the farmer reads 
them not, nor does he purchase them for his 
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A TAMWORTH BOAR THAT IS FAMOUS IN HOG CIRCLES 


The boar pictured here is Englewoods Firearm, a Tamworth. 
champion prize over all ages at the world’s fair in 1904. 
worths in Kentucky, and in the south, for that matter. 
he has always paid close attention to breeding details. 


He won first in the class as aged boar and captured the grand 
His owner is W. Warren Morton, the man who blazed the way for Tam- 
At the world’s fair Mr Morton took 32 ribbons and won many money prizes; 
In building up his herd new blood has been added from time to time and the 


standard of excellence as set forth for this breed has been followed without utility being sacrificed for fancy points. 


id White 


family. 


Grape will fill the bill for any 
Seven feet farther I would set a row 
using Snyder and Erie. If 
nother row is wanted, plant Mersereau and 
Early If properly cared for these 
considered good. for 20 years 
If the soil is suitable and grapes 
row may be planted outside 
the asparagus. The grapes may be set 8 feet 
4 good list is four Concord, four 
Regal, one Diamond and two each of Ver- 
Campbell, Brighton, Delaware and 


of blackberries, 
Harvest. 
OWS may be 
Or more, 


re desired, a 
apart. 


eennes, 
Niagara. 

Next the blackberries plant a row of black- 
&p raspberries, Palmer and Cumberland, and 


ground should be sufficient to grow all the 
vegetabies necessary for a family of five. 
Clean culture should be rigidly practiced, 
and if there is some person in the family who 
will take enough interest to go through the 
entire piece twice a week and with a scuffle 
hoe to remove freshky started weeds, it will 
become a model fruit garden and the admi- 
ration of the neighborhood. 
“do everyo 


Do Good to everyone, not 


good.” 





Most Disappointments come to those who 
look for them. 


boy. He gives his calf every chance for high- 
est development, but denies the same to his 
boy. 


Where Field Peas Were Used as a green 
manure for the preparation of land for winter 
wheat in some Ontario experiments, an aver- 
age of about 6.5 bushels more wheat per acre 
was secured than where buckwheat was 
plowed under. Thoroughly ripened winter 
wheat produced a greater yield of both grain 
and straw and a heavier grain,.as shown by 
seven years’ work, than wheat cut at any of 
the four earlier stages of maturity. 
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—because it proves its worth at milking 
time—by the full milk pails—and at feeding 
time because it is succulent—tasty—and 
best of all—# fs easily 
Daisy Dairy Feed is a perfectly balanced 
ration containing Protein, Fat and Carbohydrates 
in just the right proportions for milk-making and 
conditioning. The generous supply of New Orleans 
Molasses greatly increases the digestible care 
Gohydrates and that's what counts in milk-making, 
Read on the left why Mr. Wales is a friend to 
1 Daisy Dairy Feed. Then see your dealer and order 
‘y? a trial ton. If your dealer does not sell it—write 
‘ti us his name and you will be supplied promptly. ~ 
ene The Great Western Cereal Co. 
Vlad 


‘ Feed Dept., - Chicago, Ill. 
A Frank C. Wales, Randolph, BRANCHES 











my cows on Daisy Dairy 

\ Feed, just three weeks ago, Broa way, New York: 4 b. 
the increase in milk alone . 

\ ‘ ‘oD 

\ has paid for the feed, hia, Pa. 

and their condition is 
\ fully 50 per cent 

better."* 





SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 















SNEEZE 




















6—The dome sheds water— 
prevents rusting of tin. 






1—Patented wind-breake in- 
side of solid iecedome, “* 
sti 


7—The heavy flange plate with 
2—-Sicieforeedl eastal here—no {ncurled edges sheds moisture, 
= Tw pee 8—Heavy, specially _sclected 

Prisco cleaz, 


3—These wire clamp guards 
bof co 
dauting bese ° 





4- br. . with 10—Lift is positi eatirely 
py wiek —- for behind tube docs “wet. pro- 
lighting. Not a cheap tia ject to catch on < 
bummer. cles, etc. 


5—The horizontal perforati —Larger, stronger oil f 
in a ake ad Gon . pg Be ony 
otriki cfore, pre- 

vent ering. 


—contains more longer, 


makes lantern burn better, 




























Above are a few of the good reasons why it is 
worth your while to get a new lantern. 


You can depend on the Prisco to give you real lantern 
comfort because its every detail has been planned after 
a close study of your lantern needs, 


Isn't the, work you do by lantern light important enough to 
have the best lantern to do it by? 


Send for Our Free Booklet 


It not only tells why Prisco Lanterns 
don’t sneeze but it has page after page 
of facts and information about lantern 

uses and lantern care that will 
interest you. 


THE PRITCHARD-STRONG Co. 
8 Circle Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 

























4 Always Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 
This Journal get a very quick reply if you do. 






Roads to Success with Catile 


J. H. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0 





Cattle are fed in many ways. While 


my way may not be the best, it fits 
my conditions and gives me _ good 
profits. My cattle, when bought in 
Chicago a year ago in December, 


weighed 680 pounds, and cost me 4 
cents a pound. The freight and ex- 
pense added $2 a head more. They 
got no extra care. Had blue grass 
pasture to run on until January 15, 
with all the straw and corn fodder 
they wanted, and then until May they 
had 2 straw pile to run to and all the 
corn fedder they could eat. They got 
no grain of any kind, although it 
might have paid to give them a small 
amount toward spring. They were in 
a lot deeply bedded with ‘straw, so 


that they did not have to get out in 
the mud. 

It was surprising how much wheat 
straw they ate from the stack. This 
stack served them as a very fine 
windbreak and shelter. I had no 


clover hay or would have given them 
some clover hay also at this time. I 
did not weigh them in the spring. 
but they did little more than hold 
their own; by that I mean their Chi- 
cago weights. When I weighed them 
in the fall, after they had been on 
timothy and clover pasture all sum- 
mer, I was surprised to see the big 
gain they had made. This was the 
cheapest gain they made while I had 
them. From November, when I gave 
them their first grain on pasture, they 
gained two pounds a day until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1909, when they weighed 1343 
pounds and brought me $80.58 each 
here at home, weighed on scales on 
my farm. 


How the Cattle Were Fed 


I did not have them on full feed of 
corn for more than 30 days, but they 
were as fat as most cattle when put 
on full feed of corn for double that 
time. I gave them during November 
and December ali the corn fodder 
they could eat and four to five shocks 
of corn and fodder that I bought 
from a neighbor that would not make 
1% bushels to the shock. I fed about 
200 pounds of clover hay a day also. 

They were in a small pasture field 
until January, 1909, and not having 
any rain and the ground being dry, 
were fed on the ground all that time. 
IT had 50 small hogs that I let out late 
in the afternoon each day to gather 
up any grain they might lose, and the 
hogs, with a little extra feed, did 
wonderfully well. The cattle had salt 
before them all the time, and I had 


fresh water pumped every day with 
a wind pump. Water and salt are 
very necessary to good results with 


any kind of stock. 

Atter January 1 these 22 cattle were 
put in a feed lot where they could not 
exercise so much and fed from feed 
boxes. They were fed corn and fod- 
der of mornings, about 300 pounds 
of clover hay at noon, and eight to 
ten bushels of corn in the evening 
during the last 30 days. They wasted 
a lot of corn, since it was too big for 
them to eat well. The feed lot was 
bedded every few days with a ton of 


straw, so the grain they wasted was 
easily found by the 50 hogs which 
were in the lot with them. 


The cattle had for shelter a straw 
pile and a dry lot to lie down in. 
While they only gained two pounds 
a day, which was very little more 
than they gained on grass during the 
summer, they were growing all the 
time, and were not fed as much grain 
as most farmers would have fed them. 
The buyers here require that cattle 
be fed corn a certain length of time 
before they will pay a top price for 
them, or they would have paid me 
better to have sold them from the 
pasture. But I could only get 5 cents 
for them then, and it paid me well to 





carry them through part of the win- 


ter and get the advance in price, as 
well as the extra weight. 


How Hogs Helped Out 


The hogs weighed 200 pounds each 
and sold for $6.50 per 100 pounds. 
Letting hogs run after cattle is a very 
cheap way of feeding them. I useq 
ten tons of floats or rock phosphate 
in the feed lot, spreading it over the 
bedding and in the straw and stalks, 
alt of which tke hogs rooted over: 
this, I think, will prove of great value 
to me this year, as it has in the past, 
I will get out part of the manure this 
spring and put on corn ground bhe- 
fore plowing. 

While these cattle were sold on a 
very low market, they will make me 
money, and with the price I got for 
the 50 hogs all the corn they ate 
brought me the equivalent of $1 a 
bushel. I think one reason that they 
did so well was because they were 
good individuals and of good breed. 
ing. All but one showed good Short- 
horn blood. They were never overfed 
and never stopped growing. 


Farmers Want Duty Free Lumber 








Lumber in the rough brought from 
Canada or other foreign countries 
now pays a duty of $2 per thousand 
feet, and when planed or finished, an 
additional duty of 50 cents to $1.50, 
The average mill value of lumber in 
this country five years ago was $12.76 
a thousand; in two years it had 
jumped to $16.54, or about a third, 
and today is markedly higher than 
ever before. The cut of lumber in- 
creased in 16 years from 23 million 
to 38 million feet. Tr price of 
standing timber in important lumber 
sections has advanced tenfold in as 
many years. These are dry figures. 
But they point graphically to the 
heavy inroads made upon lumber re- 
serves and the increased cost of this 
commodity to consumers. 


It is nonsense to class lumber as 
an “agricultural product,” as the 
blandishments of the lumber barons 
who control the supply would have 
farmers believe. The duty on lum- 
ber should be removed. Smart re- 
ductions in the duty appear in the 
measure now being threshed over at 
Washington. But it is by no means 


sure that relief will come to consum- 
ers. Selfish interests have already 
established a lobby, putting up spe- 
cious arguments to show why a stiff 
tariff should be retained. 

The farmers have been fooled long 
enough in this item, and for a num- 


ber of years have been asking for 
cheaper lumber. Back of all is the 
important fact that free lumber 
would serve to check the present 


sweeping away of the forests so much 
needed not only for timber supplies, 


but also to conserve annual rainfall, 
and thus benefit agriculture in the 
widest sense. 

Congress should let down the bars 
sufficiently for the unhampered el- 
trance of Canadian lumber, thus 
drawing upon the immeasurable 
timber reserves of our northern 
neighbor. 


The Silver Penciled Wyandotte, al- 
though a very new breed, has made 
a reputation for itself by its beauty. 
table and laying qualities, which af 
attracting the attention of the poul- 
try man. Good birds are in great de 
mand, and, in fact, they are hard 
get at present, as they are being kept 
for breeding purposes. Fanciers com 
they are very hard to breed. This f 
will admit to a certain extent, but 4 
good bird can be easily picked out by 
an expert judge; but this is also the 
case with many of our other breeds. 
I think it is safe to say that in 4 nol 
sonable time this grand breed will be 
a leading one in the show room.—! M 
R. Hinz, Cuyahoga County, O. 
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Feeding Rye to Pigs 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 





During the winter at institutes the 
juestion was very frequently asked, Is 
ye suitable feed for pigs? The high 
price for mill feeds and the scarcity 
and advanced price for corn. makes 
the rye question an important one. 

I will say that rye is a safe and 
suitable feed for pigs, with some ex- 
ceptions. In my own practice I have 
fed rye to growing pigs and fattening 
hogs with very good results. I always 
grind it finely and mix with other 
feeds. The rye mixed with cornmeal 
and bran, equal parts, makes an ex- 
eellent grain feed to mix in with the 


swill for the growing pigs. It seems 
to be relished by them, as they will 
clean the trough as well as when 
wheat middlings are used in same 
propertions. 


I never feed rye meal to pregnant 
sows and would not advise anyone to 
venture to try it with them. Rye 
meal for growing pigs is not quite as 
valuable as wheat middlings, but for 
fattening purposes it is worth a little 
more. 


A Great Book: Swine in America 


Are youaswine man? Do you know 
Coburn, Coburn of Kansas? Swine is 
a great crop in America, and Coburn 
is a great man, a great author and a 
great hogauthority. Coburrz has written 
a big book of over 600 pages 








book, 


treating of swine from every stand- 
point. This book will interest you; 
it will help you, and it will pay for 
itself in a little while if you raise 


hogs. If you do not raise hogs now, 
you will after glancing through this 
book; amd you will get so much good, 


so much help, and so much enthusi- 
asm that you will be certain to make 
mon ey out of hogs. 
the book itself is big, complete, 
right to the point. From the pub- 
lisher’s point of view it is a magnifi- 
work. The price is only $2.50. 
The illustrations. are beauties, too. 
For a copy write Orange Judd com- 


pany, 489 Lafayette St, New York. 





Steel Shoes the Thing—Thousands 
of farming are now wearing § steel 
shoes, and all this has come _ about 


past two or three years. 
yone knows that leather shoes 
hecome watersoaked in a compara- 
short time, producing all sorts 
You cannot wet through steel 

, and they are good to be worn 
in any spot or place. These steel 
have an absolutely rigid sole, 
forces the leather to keep its 
ha The bottoms are studded. with 
adjustable steel rivets, which can be 
eplaced as fast as they wear out, so 
repairs are seldom necessary. 

‘he fact has been demonstrated that 
pair of steel shoes will outlast at 
three of all-leather shoes, yet 

the cost of steel shoes originally is 
less than leather shoes. Readers of 
this paper who seek an easy, come- 
lortable shoe and perfect safety from 
ills that follow cold, wet feet, 


in the 


which 


shape. 


etc, should wear steel shoes. The 
Steel shoe company, department 86, 
Toronto, Can, make 


Racine, Wis, or 
U Send $3 for 6-inch high shoes, 
“3.50 for a pair of 9-inch high 
shoes, mentioning this paper, and 
rder will be filled immediately. 
The Most Recent Herd Book is Vol 
il t received from the press of the 
an Shorthorn breeders’ associ- 
ior This volume contains 20,000 
bec ees %f these 9000 are bulls 
nd 11,000 are cows. Volume 72, 
h also ontains 20,000 pedigrees, 
Show on the press, and Vol 73 has 
closed. Current pedigrees are 
Ing filed for Vol 74 





(Feed Oats Whole—Unless the horse 
's hard pressed for time, or has poor 
teeth, oats should be fed in the whole 
gs Musty oats should bé 


Qa. 
ay — 


Sheep Shedding Wool 


N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 


In my suggestions in regard to han- 
dling ewes at or near lambing time. 
I had in mind the danger of causing 
the ewes to shed the fleece already 
grown, which is often met with in 
mismanaged flocks. 

By allowing the ewes to become ree 
duced in flesh, and then begin to 
feed freely of grain, the sheep begin 
to thrive, the wool starts a new 
growth, and what has already grown 
on the sheep is shed, or, in most 
cases, lost a little at a time. The 
shedding usually begins around the 
face and neck, on the legs and bellv. 

Another condition is produced by 
beginning to feed freely of heavy 
feeds, like corn, after the sheep have 
been eating light grains, like bran 
and oats. In such cases there is an 
inward fever created, and while the 
sheep appear to be doing well, save 
their lambs and feed them, the woo! 
begins to be shed in places, and there 
is a ragged and unsightly appearance 
to the sheep. Such conditions can be 
avoided by changing very gradually 
from the light feeds to the heavier, 
and feed roots for their cooling influ- 
ence on the stomach 
canal. 


Grain to Be Part of Dry Feed 


It is a good plan to begin to feed | 


some grain to the breeding ewes at 
the time one begins to confine them 
to dry feed, and before, if the pas- 


ture is too short to maintain the 
thrifty, vigorous condition of the 
flock. I think more sheepmen fail 


at this point when the grass has been 
frostbitten, and is short, late in the 
fall, than at any other time of the 
year. The fact that the ground is 
bare does not prove 
sufficient nourishment in the grass 
the sheep get to sustain them. If the 
sheep are pinched on feed at that 
time, the wool does not 
healthy growth, and as soon as grain 
is fed to prepare the flock for the 
lambing time, the wool begins to 
make a new growth, which causes the 
shedding of what has already grown. 


No Corn for Breeding Ewes 


There are reasons why I do not 
consider corn a good grain ration for 
breeding ewes, if fed alone. It causes 
the accumulation of too much oil in 
the fleece in proportion to the growth 
of the same. If mingled with equal 
proportions of oats and wheat bran, 
it makes a good grain ration. 

I wish to caution against the con- 
tinuous use of cottonseed meal while 
timothy hay is being fed, unless roots 
ean be fed at the same time quite 
freely. They are both too consti- 
pating. 

Farm Crops—A. C., Pennsylvania: 
Speitz is a crop more adapted to the 
west than to the east. Even in the 
west it has not proved equal to some 
of the old-time crops. It is used as 
feed largely, either as grain, or for 
hay when cut green. Oats and barley 
may be mixed in equal quantities and 
seeded. If land is very rich, both 
crops are inclined to lodge. Very rich 
soil should go to corn, to be followed 
by oats or barley or the two mixed 
and cut while in the milk stage as 
hay. The white hulless barley has 
not been equal to the ordinary varie- 





ties. Some of our experiment stations 
have compared various varieties of 
barley, particularly the Ontario sta- 


tion, and they find the -white hulless 
barley to yield less than our ordinary 
local varieties. There is no treatment 
for the prevention of smut in sweet 
corn. The smut corn does not get 
its start with the seed, as with oats 
or wheat. The principal source of 
infection is from the flying spores 
produced by the germination on the 
ground of the myriad spores of the 
smut ball. About all that can be done 
is to pick up these smut balls as 
they are noticed, being careful not to 
burst them. They should be either 
burned or destroyed with boiling 
water. 
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Most Valuable Stock Living Today Raised On 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


Futare Head of Herd of The Stevens Brothers — Hastings Co., Liverpool, N. € 
The accom ing h shows King Pontiac Champion, as he a openses law 
months old. Schuimac = Gait Meal has entered largely {nto ‘his daily rat 
cess may be judged from his weight today at just eleven months old, which 900 | His 
owners te that in their judgment he is worth the most money of any Holstein bull of his age living. 
calves at the leading state and county fairs last fall, Le my cham 
champion | — — Friesian at the New York state fair, were raised 0 Sthumache 
ted and won over thirty of te reatest herds at the £ atest exhibit of dairy 
ban y A Eo, ether in the world. Such noted ers as Wing R. Smith, Syracuse, N. Y., 
E. A. Vandevo ney, N. Y., The Stevens Bros.— ene Co., Lacona, N +¥ orace L. Bronson, 
Cortland Ri. Ye. . Sisson, Almond, N. Y., and A. W. Hillis, Worcester , N. Y., were amo’ ys win- 
rs. ‘Taft and Sherman,” the celebrated twin calves ound at the Ohio Bate Fat . &. 
Byers, Secretary and Treasurer, Ohio Holstein-Friesian Association p, Popervens 
other noted breeders ont found it a orem, — producer. It is the ih. - mical, 
nutritio Lf digesti rfectly bal need f meal ever offered to the feeding public. When 
a conside ‘eedin fais 8 splendid product is on! raising calves 
polite ova whol ad —f 5 x ding this. ional meal Write w Sg 
ver e advan ° except meal. us our 
dealer does not have it, and we will see that you are supplied. Address ’ 


The Quaker Qats @mpanycarcaco, mx. 








Does the Cows 


aa Heap of Good 


Cow comfort and cow sanitation result in more 
cow profits, and — alone should induce any 
farmer or fw seek these conditions. 
Louden Sanitary Steel Stalls and Stanch.- 
ions double the light and air in a barn and insure 
rfect ventilation, perfect sanitation—a result 
possible with any wooden equipment. Yet 


_, LOUDER STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


cheaper. Louden stalls of heavy 
tubular st steel, with malleable fittings, ~e no 
flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—+ ay to keep - 
clean and almost indestructible, 
Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
— other iw yet keep them perfectly lined 
prevent cows from lying 


























down wee milking. Simple and very durable, 
opened or Lclesed with gore hand, ° 







but Ly opened by animal. y 
for free catalogue Of sanitary, money-saving 
one BACHORERY 















MACHINERY CO., 628 Broadway, Fairfield, ta, 











C for the Greatest Value Ever 
C offered—The Burr Automatic 
Safety Tackle Block for Farm Use,70c 


Here is an article that will pay | Block that does a chain block’s work—the one 
for itself three times over, even — | = henw jee - 
e ° 
Sdn in the 365 use for it only — ey rigidly on greasy and wet rope. 
- asts a lifetime. 

But you'll use it many times./ Think how convenient in changing wagon 
With it you can lift and move | boxes, moving sick or injured animals, moving 
hundreds of pounds yourself with- scenes stectohing wire senoa, Jy FS 

etc aves fou 
ee - temp ——_ You need one. Learn its uses and enormous 
tae y 5.000 Ib e advantages over all other blocks—rope and 
gest ( S. Capacity) | chain, Get prices, capacities nd ful descrip- 
“iT 7 256 2 Tack! tion. Just a postal—now—while you think of it. 
s the one Rope Tackle 


BURR MFG. CO., 137 Viaduct, Cleveland, 0, 
ON EVERY ONE 


SAVE 20c P ER SH YOU SHEAR WITH THE 


NEW STEWART SHEARING MACHINE %'ysc 175 


If you have but five s - it will pay my ke —— : erful shear- With 
ing machine. It does —— cut or c eep like hand shears 
—_ . a ~~ . a. — A. mor 4 Combs & 4 Cutters 



































woot easily and quickly. 


WE GUARANTEE IT FOR 25 YEARS 2uecar are cut trom 


wearing parts are file hard; spindles are ground and polished, and 
thedriving mechanism is enclosed from dust and dirt and runs in 
oil. “95 per cent of all the shearing machines used in the world are 
Stewart patents. Send$2.00with your order and we will Tee See's .D. 
for the balance. Our Valuable Free Book— 

Shearing,” by the champion shearer of the world, willl interest you. 
Send for freecopy and our big newcatalogue Ravmatie eee 


li f sheari h rth it will you. 
CHICAGO PLEXIBLE SHAFT C0.,235 Ontario St. CHIGAG 




































OUR. 
SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION 


The United States | Separator has 
built up a reputation for efficiency 
and durability that makes it the 
foremost machine from every stand- 
point of separator requirements. 


We prize that reputation and in 
the changes we have made for 1909 
every feature that has helped to make 
the United States famous as the re- 
liable separator has been 
retained. 

Every improvement that has 
been made has been made with the 
object of building up and adding to 
that reputation. 

We have added “working 
points” and not fancy 
“talking points.” 





YOUR. 
SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION 


You buy a Cream Separator, 
not on account of some “‘fancy talking 
points,’’ but because it willenable you 
to handle your dairy product more 
easily and with greater profit. 


A machine that will handle more 
milk. That will skim it more thor- 
oughly. That will lose least in bowl 
flushing and that can be kept clean 
and sanitary with the least trouble. 


Theseare your requirements, and 

a trial will convince you that the 

latest model U. S. embodies all of 

these essential features, to a 

greater extent than has ever before 

been reached in Separator 
construction. 


BUILT 
FOR EFFICIENCY AND 
DURABILITY FOR DAIRYMEN WHO KNOW 
AND DEMAND THE 


BEST 





A Postal 
Will Bring it 












the time. 


cally done away with. 





and we 


itback at our ex 


GHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 





Clip Your Horses in the Spring 


lt Pays—Clipped horses look better, feel better and do better work—Clip 


With the Stewart Ball Bearing Clipping Machine 


The only ball bearing clipping machine made. Do not buy a frail, cheaply constructed 
clipping 1 machine that will last you only a season or two, and give trouble all 
Every gear in this machine is cut from solid steel bar and made file 
hard, They ail run in an oil bath, so friction and wear are practi- 
It turns easier, clips faster, and lasts longer 
than any other clipping machine made. 


We Guarantee it for Twenty-Five Years 
Price all complete, only $7.50. Get it from your dealer or send $2.00 
IshipC. O.D. for balance. Write for our big free catalog. 
Try this machine out side by side with any other machine on the 
market, at any price, if this is not worth three times as much, send 
mse both ways, we willrefund every cent you paid. Send a. 










235 Ontario St., Chicago 





Send Us $18.50 


for the 


Martin Wizard 
Sheep Shearin ng 
Machine ear Glance 


The MARTIN WIZARD is guaranteed 
to shear any kind of fieece, off any breed 
of sheep, under any and all conditions. 
You. are losing wool, losing time and 
losing money if you shear by hand or 
with any other shearing machine than 
the MARTIN WIZARD 
































During the 
Past tew 
months, at 
the leading 

ate Fairs 
all over the 


a 
Daa 


sheepmen how 
= et all the 

from all 
the sheep; how 
to get the long- 
est wool; how 
toget the clean 
long fleece that 





CE ne oe 

how to leave 

earing pacttas with the sheep in the 

Comite and Cutte best possible 

condition after aici how to save time, 

r and money. We showed them that 

the machine which does all this under ony 

and all conditions, the machine that will 

do it for you, is the Martin Wizard Sheep 
Shearing Machine. 


Send _us $18.50 today or ask for our 
Sheep Shearing Circular No. 2535. 


SEARS. ROEBUCK fiiesco 




















==iiEW LOW =— 
AMERICAN CREAM 


Guereones © oo L closer 
ator in the 

md direct from the 

y. We are the oldest 
exclusive manufacturers of 





is the est, 

uality yt on 

the mar ; no oO 
arator compares with it” 
close skimming, ease of 
cieaning, easy running, sim- 
Bar strength or quality. 
ur own (the pa em pa 






_ WAIST HIGH 


new a ist hi 


saan ERATOR C0. pase N, ve 





thin two degrees of ihe medium used. 
IMPROVED 


WwW. requires no attention. a 
wou construction and easily cleaned. 


Strong and durable. i. years on 
i Hh the market. Write for 
/ \ catalogue, telling how to 
| secure one on trial. 
Champion Milk Cooler Co. 
165 160. , Cortiand, 


- ‘All 





| LEARN V VETERINARY DENTISTRY 
$M $2000 ser otaret caer 
‘Eh af Veen 


iculare Free 
lieze. Detroit. 





FOR UP-TO-DATE DAIRYING 








nary Dental 


Auto-Buggy for Power 


.c. D. SILLIMAN, GENESEE COUNTY, N Y¥ 


I recently purchased an auto-buggy 
with solid rubber tires, which I think 
more practical than the pneumatic 
ones for farm or general road work. 
I wanted to build a concrete milk 
house, and instead of mixing the con- 
crete by hand I thought I could 
utilize the auto. The first thing was 
to obtain a band for the belt to run 
on. I went to the blacksmith and 
got a strip of old iron from the scrap 
pile about 5 inches wide. It was a 
wide tire and filled the bill; so I had 
it fixed so that we could clamp it on 
firmly to the hind wheel. I raised 
the hind axle from the _ ground, 
changed the wheels and removed two 
in the differential, so that only one 
hind wheel would run. This was not 
really necessary, but would save some 
power. Now the auto was ready. 

Then for a mixer I took an old 
cider barrel, ran a gas pipe through 
the center of the ends for an axle, 
and made it fast to the barrel at both 
ends, and mounted it on an old saw 
frame. The barrel had no paddles, 
and it was just like a barrel churn. I 
cut a door through the side and 
hinged it on and fixed a clasp to hold 
it tightly shut. Then I evened up one 
end of the barrel with wooden hoops 
and ran the belt around the barrel. 
Of course, in mixing, the barrel had to 
run slowly in order to have the 
cement drop each time. You soon 
learn how much sand, cement and 
water to use. I used six shovels of 
sand; one of cement and a paii of 
water. 

I had a platform under the barrel, 
so that we could open the door and 
drop the cement and refill the barrel. 
While it was mixing I could be using 
the last batch. It worked well and 
saved lots of hard labor. 





Washing and Churning Butter 


A, H. WILCOX, WISCONSIN 


The chief object of washing butter 
is to remove as much buttermilk as 
possible and put the butter in better 
condition for working. The temper- 
ature of the wash water should be as 
nearly like the cream as is consistent 
with the other conditions. Sudden 
changes in the temperature should 
always be avoided. Occasionally it is 
necessary to use water that is colder 
than the cream; at other times it is 
necessary to use water at a higher 
temperature. If the butter should 
become soft, do not chill it with ice- 


cold water, as this will give the but- 
ter a tallow-like appearance. Neither 
Should hard butter be softened with 
water at a high temperature, as this 
is likely to cause the butter to as- 
sume a greasy or slushy body. A 
great many butter makers make a 


mistake in trying to increase the 


overrun by washing their butter at 
too high a temperature, and I be- 
lieve that this is one of the chief 
causes of so much mottled butter. 
A butter maker had _ better by far 
have a 17 or 1S degree overrun than 
by spoiling the sale and appearance 


of the butter by overloading it wi 
water. 

The churning and working of but- 
ter is alike as is the beginning and 
finishing of a piece of work. If you 
do not get a good beginning you will 
have a hard time finishing. If you 
do not get the butter churned in 
good condition, you will have a hard 


time working the same. The object 
of working butter is to evenly dis- 
tribute the salt and to get it in a 
more compact form for commercial 
use. 

Mottled butter is butter that is un- 
even in color, and is not very com- 
mon in factories where the manu- 
facture of butter is properly carried 
on. In making butter, unless the 
greatest care is taken, more or less 





buttermilk is left in the butter ang 
the buttermilk contains casein lac. 
tate. 

When the salt is added to butter 
that contains a great deal of butter- 
milk it forms with the small amount 
of water a very strong brine, that 
acts upon the casein lactate just as 
it does when the latter is free in the 
buttermilk to which salt has been 
added. It collects in the small in. 
terstices left between the lumps of 
butter, hardens it, and localizes it, 
When the butter is worked the 
white casein lactate is spread ang 
drawn into streaks, clouds and Spots, 
which we call mottles. The mottling 
does not show itself immediately, 
since it takes some time for the salt 
to produce its greatest effect upon thg 
proteid. If the buttermilk is thor« 
oughly washed out and the salt evens 
ly distributed, all other factors being 
the same, I hardly think there wil} 
be any mottles. 

If you practice dry salting do not 
drain all of the water off, as sufficient 
moisture should be retained to prop. 
erly dissolve the salt. The salt should 
have the chill taken off in cold 
weather, and after being added, re- 
volve the churn four or five revolu- 
tions to properly distribute it before 
putting on the rolls. Do not stop the 
churn at every revolution to draig 
off the surplus moisture through tha 
doors. Keep the doors closed tightly 
until the working is finished. 


~ 
> 





After 38 Years’ Experience in buts 
ter making, I emphasize perfect clean« 
liness, beginning with the care and 
milking of the cow, and continuing 
through the management of machin- 
ery and utensils until the butter is 
finally marketed. Churning the cream 
as soon as ripe enough, and never 
leaving it as a secondary matter are 
equally important. I make about 28 
pounds a week and ship in a butter 
trunk in pound prints, neatly 
wrapped. The butter is slightly col- 
ored with commercial butter color, so 
as to maintain a uniform tint.—[Mre 
C. A. Noyes, Essex County, Vt. 





Good Cows, proper feed and drink, 
and thorough care of the dairy come 
before the management of milk in the 
production of butter. But after the 
milk is produced absolute cleanliness 
of material and utensils is essential. 
I make only about 12 pounds of but- 
ter a week, put up in two, five and 
eight-pound jars, to be sold direct to 
private customers. For the butter of 
ordinary cattle I use about two tea- 
spoonfuls of commercial coloring to 
100 pounds, but for that of Jerseys 
less, as their butter is more highly 
colored. Butter should be worked 
until all the water is well out, but 
no more. The old rule of one ounce 
of salt to the pound may be all right 
for large packages to put in storage, 
but for small packages for the con- 
sumers, % of an ounce is better. My 
experience and close observation of 
haif a century convinces me that 
among farmers much butter is spoiled 
by keeping the cream too long and 
by overworking and _ oversalting.— 
[G. Vanderpool, Fulton County, N Y. 





At Shearing Time care should b¢ 
taken in the character of twine used 
in tying wool. The leading dealers 
both west and east and manufacturefs 
complain that wrong methods are 
too often followed. Through effort 
made a year ago against use of sis 
or binder twine in tying fleeces, this 
practice has been largely discontin- 
ued. But dealers complain thal to? 
much of the wool last year was tied 
with thick twine made of old bag- 
ging, which is almost as bad as sisal, 
as it rubs off on the wool and will not 
take the dye in manufacture. What 
is wanted is a hard, smooth twine, 
keeping all tags or foreign matter 
out of the fleeces. 












Improving Farm Butter 


H. M. BAINER, COLORADO AGRI COLLEGE 





The cream should be kept in as 
nearly @ sweet condition as possible 
yntil enough has been gathered for a 
churning. This should then be soured 
or ripened. To ripen the cream warm 
it to a temperature of 75 to 80 de- 
grees, until it is sour enough; then 
eool down to a temperature cf from 
55> to 60 degrees, which is right for 
churning. Let it stand at this tem- 
perature for an hour or so before 
churning, if possible. This will cause 
the butter to come in better condi- 
tion. Cream that is being ripened 
should be thoroughly. stirred several 
times before it is ready for churning. 
often advisable to save some 
of the buttermilk of one churning to 
be used as a starter, the same as yeast 


is 


in bread making, for the next batch 
of cream. Add a small amount of 
this buttermilk to the sweet cream 


when enough has been gathered for 
a churning; thoroughly stir it, and it 
will ripen very much more rapidly. 
Care should be exercised to keep this 
old buttermilk in as good condition 
as possible. 

One of the main causes for having 
to churn from one to five hours is 
either too warm or too cool temper- 


ature of the cream. With a tempera- 
ture of from 55 to 60 degrees, butter 
should be produced in from 30 to 45 


minutes, 
tic 


providing the other condi- 
ns are right. 
Churning and Coloring 

Strain all cream into the churn. 
This will remove all clots and parti- 
l of curd, and there will be no 
danger of white specks in the butter. 
Do not fill the churn over one-third 
to one-half full. Give the crea 
for agitation, which insures 


room 





quick churning. Turn the churn just 
fast enough to give the cream the 
greatest amount of agitation. 

In order to make a uniformly col- 
ored butter for the entire year, some 
color must necessarily be used. Very 
little will be required during the 
spring and summer months, when the 
cows are getting green feed. Colored 
butter is not only more appetizing, 
but can be sold on the market for a 
very much better price than that 
which is not colored. The color 
should be added to the cream in the 
churn before starting to churn. 

The butter should be gathered un- 
til the grains become about one-half 
the size of wheat. Then draw off the 
buttermilk through a strainer, and 
wash the butter in cold water two or 
three times, or until the wash water 
is removed practically clear. In wash- 
ing, care should be exercised not to 
bring the grains together in one mass, 
but rather keep it in the granular 
condition. The washing of the but- 
ter removes the buttermilk and 
makes the butter keep for a longer 
time. It also puts it in better condi- 
tion for salting. 

Salting and Working 

The butter should be taken from 
the churn in the granular condition 
and the salt sprinkied over it before 
it has been worked together. Usually 
a scant ounce of salt is added ‘for 
each pound of butter. 

Once working, at the time of salt- 
ing, is usually sufficient, providing the 
butter is hard enough when removed 
from the churn. If the butter is 
somewhat soft when taken out, it can 
be salted and set away for a few 
hours until it gets hard enough to fin- 
ish. Butter is usually worked enough 
when the water has been removed so 
that it will bend without breaking. 
Too much working will spoil its grain 
and make it salvy; while leaving too 


BUTTER AND CHEESE 


much water in it will spoil its keep- 
ing qualities. 

Pack or print the butter as soon as 
it has been worked sufficiently and 
put it in a cool place until it is taken 
to the market. Remember that the 
appearance of the package, as well 
as the way the butter is packed, has 
a great deal to do with the selling 
price. 


Killing Farm Weeds—This does 
not trouble the farmer very much in 
handling ordinary weeds amenable 
to the thorough cultivation which the 
soil should get and does get. But 
there is a list of nuisances most diffi- 
cult to handle, such as wild mustard, 
dandelion, cocklebur, thistle, etc. The 
experiment stations have done good 
work in recent years in showing the 
merits of spraying such weeds with 
a solution of sulphate of iron or cop- 
peras. More thoroughly to increase 
the general knowledge on this sub- 
ject, a highly attractive and inter- 
esting pamphlet is being put out by 
the American Steel & Wire Co of Chi- 
cago and New York, giving directions 
for spraying in order to kill weeds 
with sulphate of iron. This tells how 
to make the solution, amount to ap- 
ply to an acre of small grain, for in- 
stance, how to apply, the substantial 
results to be expected, prices of the 
material, etc. This is a campaign of 
education worth while. Send to the 
address named for free copy of this 








attractive pamphlet, mention this 
journal, and you will get it in the 
first mail. 

In Making Brick Cheese perfectly 


sweet milk is set in a vat at 86 de- 
grees, with sufficient rennet to coag- 
ulate in 20 to 30 minutes. The curd 
is cut with cheddar knives, is then 
heated to 110 to 120 degrees and 
stirred constantly. The cooking is 
continued until the curd has become 





[9] 445 


that a handful 









firm enough so 
squeezed together will fall apart 
when released. The curd is then 
dipped into the mold, which is a 
heavy rectangular box without a bot- 
tom, and with slits sawed in the sides 
to allow drainage. The mold is set 
on the draining table, a follower is 
put on the curd, and one or two 
bricks are used on each cheese for 
pressure. The cheeses are allowed 
to remain in the molds for 24 hours, 
when they are removed, rubbed all 
over with salt, and piled three deep. 
The salting is done each day for 
three days, after which the cheese is 
taken to the ripening cellar, which 
should have a temperature of from 
60 to 65 degrees, and be compara- 
tively moist. 


—o— 


Making Smudge Pots—Pots in which 
to burn crude oil in orchards, in case 
of need to fight frost, may be made 
from sheet iron, and should hold at 
least a gallon of oil. Lids should be 
provided that will cover all or a part 
of the surface as desired. The amount 
of oil burned may be regulated in this 
way. When entirely covered, the fire 
may be smothered. A gallon of crude 
oil should burn three hours, or longer, 
if the blaze is controlled. Such pots 
can be made by any tinner, at a mod- 
erate cost and for protection when 
the temperature is down to 22 or 24 
degrees, will require 100 pots per acre. 
A pot for coal should be made of sheet 
steel, and would be considerably more 
expensive. These burn broken lump 
coal, and in ordinary practice are 
charged with kindling and coal enough 
for a night’s burning, and lighted 
when occasion requires.—[ Albert 
Dickens, Kansas Experiment Station. 





High-Grade, blocky, early maturing 
beef calves showing both 
and quality are necessary 
yearling beef. 


breeding 
in making 

















Tubular supply cans are low, steady, and 
need not be removed to take the machine 


apart, A plumb bob is attached to the back 
of our 1909 Tubular “A” for quickly level- 
ing the machine. 


address and telling us how man 
ceived many thousand replies. 








How The Farmers Voted 


We recently offered a beautiful calendar toevery farmersending us his name and 
cows he had and what make of cream separator he owned. We re- 
very one of these farmers told us the name of the separator. 


was just as though the farmers had voted to decide which cream separator is best. 


Almost Half Say Tubular 


More than 41 per cent.---almost one half--of all the separators owned by 
these many thousand farmers are Tubular separators. 
twice as many Tubulars as the three —— 

This absolutely proves that farmers 


bined. 


petitors combined. 


for catalog No. 100. 


1909 Tubular ‘‘A’’ are making 1909 better yet. 


This is the farmers’verdict. Farmers are so thoroughly convinced that 
Tubulars are way ahead of the very best ‘“‘bucket bowl’’ machines that they have 
bought over twice as many Tubulars as they have the 
three leading ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators combined. 


You will make no mistake in. buying a Tubular. 
Made in the world’s greatest separator factory. 1908 sales 
way ahead of 1907--out of sight of most, if not all, com- 
The additional fine features of our 


Write 


The Sharples Separator Co. 


Toronto, Can. West Chester, Penna. Portland, Ore. 


Winnzipeg, Can. 











Chicago, Ils. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


“bucket bowl’’ separators com- 
ike Sharples Tubulars best. 


It 





There are more than 


Sharples Tubular Cream Sepa- 
rators run so easily that the me- 
dium sizes can be turned by one 
who is seated. 
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WHAT DOES IT COST? 


THIS IS the first question you ask of your dealer 
when you enter the feed store. What is the price of 
bran, or corn meal, or other feed stuffls> Have you 
inquired about the cost of Schumacher Stock Feed recently? If 
not you certainly should. You will be surprised and pleased to 
find it selling at a price practically as low as ordinary feeds. It is 
even selling at just about the price of bran and corn meal, And 
when you stop to consider what little results you get from feeding 
these ordinary feeds, you will be sure to decide that you can 
afford to buy nothing but 


Schumacher Stock Feed 


the finely ground ration of corn, oats and barley products, 
properly balanced, thoroughly kiln-dried, sweet, palatable, dairy 
ration at practically the same price as the most ordinary feed. 
The great variety of grains, high digestibility and perfect balance, 
makes Schumacher Stock Feed the ideal feed for your stock at 
this time of the year. 


DURING the cold winter months, in order to —_e 
your animals in perfect physical condition, as well 
as to keep them milking to their maximum capacity, 
you must feed something more than a mere protein 
ration, something that nourishes—builds them up ped keeps 
them warm and contented. They must be fed a nutritious 
well balanced grain ration. 


NATURE'S food for all farm stock is grain, and 
the greater the variety the greater the results. Fed 
as an entire ration, or used as the basis for convey- 
ing small quantities of high protein concentrates 
Schumacher Stock Feed is well-nigh a ‘necessity for the well 
being of your stoék and your pocket book. 

ou will make no mistake if you follow successful 
feeders. Such as these, who use it constantly and heartily 
indorse it: 

Wing R. Smith, Stevens Bros.-Hastings Co.former Vice- 
President Levi P. Morton, J. Wilson Hamilton, Hershey 
Farms, R. T. Shannon, Horace L. Bronson, and thousands of 
other successful feeders. 

Ask the cost, and ask your dealer to show it to you. 
He has it in stocks if not, write to us. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Chicago, Hl. 
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SEA GREEN & PURPLE SLATE 


SEA GREEN AND PURPLE SLATE 
is nature’s uct—n arried from solid rock—split into 


fern ior la. ion eet tion he BS natural state ready for the roof 
> aD or . 
RID. BOCK.GAN NOT WGAG OUT, 2 ratasn 


t 
y een or Purple Slate Roofs 


rust, warp, 
never wear out and never uire painting and iri like all other roofing. 
Sea Green s Bis Roots Y pmitable for amy bu £ 


are 7 ling, new or ol 
Give perfect protection. Reduce insurance rates 96 spark and fire-proof. 
clean "e | pected heat or cold. First cost—only a 
trifle more than short lived roofing, Settle your roof question for all time. 
Dens spend more money roofing. o us our 
—it willsave youmoney. Give name of your local roofer. Write today: 


AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE CO., Bexi2 Granvillo, #.¥. 











TARIFF LEGISLATION 





Plant Food Duty Free 


All forms of manures, fertilizers 
and plant foods should be admitted 
free of duty into the United States. 
It is an economic crime to impose 
any tax, duty or other impost upon 
plant food. American Agriculturist 
stands firmly for this. 

The greater the quantity of plant 
food imported and used, the better it 
will be for the economic ‘and social 
welfare of this country. Likewise, also, 
manures and fertilizers should be 
given the lowest freight rates by 
water and rail, because their use will 
produce more crops and 
more business fro the transportation 
lines and the whole country. 

The Payne tariff bill, now pending 
in congress, favors importation of 





most forms of plant food free of duty. | 


But some of its provisions regarding 
maximum and minimum tariffs 


against countries that discriminate in | 


any way against the United States, 
would operate to impose a heavy duty 
on certain forms of agricultural chem- 
icals, especially potash salts. Ger- 
many now discriminates against the 
importation into that country of cer- 
tain American products, 


meats. Unless Germany removes 


these discriminations, under the pend- | 


ing tariff bill, German potash salts 
imported into the United States may 
have to pay a duty of $2 to $5 per ton. 

Any such possibility should be care- 
fully guarded against in the new 
tariff. It should provide that under 
any and all circumstances all forms 
of plant food intended for fertilization 


| shall be admitted absolutely duty free. 








Germany should remove her unjust 
restrictions against American meats. 
If, however, she fails to do so, is no 
reason. why American farmers should 
be taxed $2 to $5 for every ton of 
potash salts they import from Ger- 
many. Such a policy would be “cut- 


ting off the farmer’s nose to spite his | 


face.” 

No form of protection is needed for 
the domestic industry of agricultural 
chemicals, fertilizers and manures. 


| Any tariff that might be imposed on 


imports of these articles, for revenue 
purposes only, would operate as a 
direct tax upon every pound of plant 
food the farmer buys. It is to the 
advantage of the state and nation 
that plant food be made as cheap as 
possible. We should encourage in 
every legitimate manner a larger use 
of manures, fertilizers and agri- 
cultural chemicals. Encourage also 
an increase in the number of 


independent producers of mixed fer- 
tilizers, with free importation of plant | 


food from other parts of the world, 
as the best means of competition with 
the so-called fertilizer trusts. 


Udder—J. W., 





Injured West Vir- 


| ginia, has a cow that hurt her udder 


last summer, and the wound will not 
heal. Probe the opening to find the 
depth and direction of it, and to’ find 


if there is any foreign substance in 


it, and if so have it removed. If there 
is nothing in the wound dip a small 


| strip of soft muslin into chloride of 





| 


| 


antimony and press it into the open- 
ing. Let it remain for four hours, 
then draw it out. Mix one dram 
chloride of zine with one pint water, 
and inject a little into the wound 
twice a day until it heals. 


Benzeate of Soda may be added to 
meat or meat food products if the 
fact is plainly stated on the label, ac- 
cording to the March 12 decision of 
the department of agriculture. This, 
of course, relates to the use of these 
preparations planned for interstate 


j commerce. 


| 








At first I did not care much for this 
paper, but after reading it I learned 
how interesting it is—[S. G. S., Leb- 
anon County, Pa. 


therefore | 


notably | 
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SKIMS THE CLOSEST. 
Because the patented double 
opposed disc bowl is twice as 
effective as any single serics 
disc bowl. 

TURNS THE EASIEST. 
Because it has only three gear 
wheels — finest anti-friction 
bearings—lightest all solid stee} 
bow! made. : 

CLEANS THE QUICKEST. 
Because it has the only self 
emptying and self cleaning 
bowl. Centrifugal force, and 
a minute or two of your time 
cleans it. 

LASTS THE LONGEST. 


Because the bearings are phos- 
phor bronze and double len 


—that means double wear — 
finest cut gearing—every part 
twice as strong as necessary. 

WORTH THE MOST. 
Because it gets the most cream 
in the best condition and does 
it easier. 

PRICE THE LEAST. 


Because sold by Sears,/Roebuck 
& Co., the world’s greatest 


price makers who make each of 
your dollars do the work of two. 


PAYS THE BEST. 

Because it gets a little more 

cream each day, runs a little 

easier and lasts a little longer 
than any other separator that 
money can buy. 

60 days’ trial. 20 years’ guarantee. 
Money and freight charges back if nol 
salisfied. Wrile today for free copy of 
the Economy Chief Dairy Guide 

















































































that tells you all. 


SEARS. ROEBUCK cir 


and biggest proft- 
it producing feed you 


can possibly get for cows. 
We guarantee it to contain 
47 per cent of Protein and 
fat—it contains less than 9 per 
cent moisture — replaces cotton- 
seed and linseed ofl meal. 


MORE MILK - LESS COST 


Is the biggest milk producer of all 
the known meritorious feeds on the mar- 
ket. It will keep indefinitely, equally 
valuable in hot or cold weather—keeps 
stock thrifty and never throws them off feed. 
FREE! Write for full particulars of Con- 
tinental Gluten 
Feed’s value, 
also free comparative tables showing 
values compared with Continen 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO. Box 164, 






















is 
the most 
~ economical 
























relative 


Peoria, Ul. 











| POWER SPECIALTY COMPANY, 113 Broadway, Sew Teh O#Y 
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ei ON THE FARM 


I am glad to see so many co-opera- 
tive enterprises springing up among 
the farmers. Farmers can work to- 
gether if they only will. Fruit grow- 
ers are working harmoniously in 
many sections, often sending their 
produce in the same shipments, and 
having one of their own number to 
look after the distribution and sale. 
This is better than trusting to com- 
mission merchants or middlemen or 
dealers to sell the commodity. 





It is a fact that the biggest profits | 


are at the market end. I have indi- 
eated this in the sale of milk—the 
farmer at the present time in ship- 
ping to the larger cities receives only 
25 to 40 cents of the consumer’s dol- 
lar But there are even worse cases 
than this. Take this example recited 


in the experience of a Long Island | 


farmer, who writes: 





FARM PRACTICE THAT COUNTS 


DEATH TO HEAVES! REWTOR's 


Temren Cure. A Veteri 

Remedy for Wind, Throst 
Stomach Troubles. It acts on 

se the Respi Dig 
Organs, their Nerve Supply and on 
yt successful 

2 use proves 
M * its worth for eaves, pmo Indigestion, 
pizootics. T ean, at dealers, or sent direct ia. 
Bead for valuable is ‘ ~— 


Al'TOMATIC CLEAN COMB 


















and strong cadorsements, 
THE NEW TOR REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 
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A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student 
By F. D. COBURN 


Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture 


Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure 
the standard treat- 
of success back of it, 
@ cure da te 





“It is about time that something be | 


done to give the farmer a fair share 
for what he produces, Some city peo- 
ple believe that a farmer gets a great | 
deal for his produce. Last year on 
a shipment of 23 crates of cauliflower 
I got net proceeds of 57 cents; the 
empty crates cost me $2.30, so I was 
out $1.73 besides labor, fertilizers and 
seeds, On another shipment of four 
erates and 13 barrels I got 41 cents net 
proceeds; the cost of empty crates 
and barrels, $1.81, leaving me a net 
loss of $1.40 in addition to labor, fer- 
tilizers and seeds. On another ship- 
ment of 11 barrels I got net proceeds 
of 11 cents; cost of empty barrels $1.21, 
making a loss of $1.10, not including 











ani 
oo inpetiens “Rei t. se old or ‘ 
ise sees bak Piece hae fe | Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn? 
foecther with full information on Lamp fi | fj Coburn of Kansas? 
jaw and its treatment, is given in ° ° . . . 
cming’s Veet-Pocket Swine is a great yok: in America, and Coburn is a 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. 
Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600 
pages treating of swine from every standpoint. 
This book will interest you; it will help you, and it 


Make Big Money will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. 


If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing 


Training Horses! | § through this book; and you will get so much good, so 


Prot. Beery King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, much help, and'so much enthusiasm that you will be 
certain to make money out of hogs. 


FLEMING Chemists, 
221 Union Steck Wards, Onionge, mi 








wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year | 


This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear 














labor, fertilizers and seeds.” 

This is certainly farming for fun— At Home or Traveling | = type and is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- 
all the labor, all the cost of fer- know! tobe thenorld’e nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed chi a special 
tilizers, seeds and actual shipping ex- fromer _Besg BZ. plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an 
penses coming out of the pocket: killing and conguer. anatomical and physiological model of the hog. ‘This model consists 

, h f spositions i i ; 
and yet the consumer complains that ee ee of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service- 
he pays too high prices for his food everywhere. ce oe able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., 
If ge Bes an Fis +: ante ae qi in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- 

; ms = ns. * methods to others. His sys- rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 
producer does not profit by the high tem of Horse Training and : i i i ; 
; weeps da Colt Breaking opens up & The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth, 
ost. As indicated above, the pro- | most attractive money-making ficld to the man who gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest and 
ducer got a good deal less than the | ™ssters ite simple principles. i i : i 

cs oe ee - , Competent Horse Trainers are in demand every- most attractive agricultural books now before the public. 
act 1 cost of producing the vege- | where. People giadly pay $15 to $25 a head to have 

wpe . i horses tames, tesined, cured of habite—to have colts | ° 
tables If farmers will get together, | broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep Price, net, $2.50 
keep an eye on the market that de- | Bqgtable full of horses. 

: . : If you love travel, here is a chance to see the 
mands their products at reasonable | $e4ifiemmmionne ie tas | ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
prices; and then if they will get this | get into the Horse-Training profession. 439 Laf tte St a Y k 
produce into that market at the most | jervand handsome book about homes WRER. Addvess ere © see) ee 
suitable time, greater profits will be | Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 31, Pleasant Hill, Ohie 


certain. But you cannot leave this 
tment to the other fellow. 

From the Day’s Mail 
clover hay a good hay forage for 
horses ?” 

Red clover hay well cured is an 
excellent.food for horses. It is al- 
most a balanced ration. When horses 
are at work it is too bulky as an ex- 
clusive ration and, therefore, grain 


should be fed in connection with it. 
Corn is excellent for this purpose. I 
know of many farms on which clover 
hay is often given as an_ exclusive 
feed for farm work horses during the 
Winter season, when only light work 


is done. 


“Can cottonseed meal be fed to 


hogs and horses?” 

To hogs, no; but to horses, yes. For 
Some undiscovered reason, cottonseed 
meal is injurious to hogs. Many ex- 
periments in which cottonseed meal 
has been fed to hogs have been con- 
ducted, but after a few weeks of feed- 


mg the hogs have died. This kind 
of meal is, however, good for horses. 
My experience has been that horses 
do not like the meal at first, but in 
ume acquire the taste. From one to 
thre pounds may be fed daily. 

Do you advise feeding corn to 


_t depends upon the kind of cow. 
I f beef, yes. Corn as a basis is the 
ttening food we have for beef 
-_ nals. But for dairy cows corn 
ould not be used; it contains the 





““S-Making constituents in quanti- 
So small that from the standpoint | 








= A $5000. DAN PATCH 
Vous = ___ STALLION FREE 


absolutely Hai Contest Without Money or Purchasing 
= i a | Gecntoany armer, ocamye 1 Ned wee ——- 
count hairs d in a picture of ‘Forest Patch,” Dan 

aah ane sted ao he Wise ino to enn ot oo Dan Patch Pictures and I wili 
also mail you a photo engraving of “Forest Patch,"* the Fine Registered Stallion to be given 
away and ALSO Drawing Shewing Hairs To Be Counted and also stating casy conditions. 
Every stock owner will ‘want to count the hairs on this Splendid $5,000 Dan Patch Stallion 
because it means a small fortune free for some ene. I paid $60,000 for Dan Patch and have 
deen offered $180,000, 5 would have tom casnay © 8 badesss Sen fer One Sear ahaa 
secure this $5,000 Dan Patch Stallicn ‘ree. “Forest Patch 

yous Yortens of 25:00 to $20,000 on erent sec ere fr any comment becuse 
make a 1200-\b. stallion ereet ctyle cad Senate conformation. ; 


THIS NEW PiCTURE OF 


DAN PATCH 1:55, 


\ 


\Y 
= 
: 


SAN 


Ss 
t 


IN 6 BRILLIANT COLORS ou. 
@ Savage 
MAILED FREE Oo oom 


‘This new picture of Dan Patch 2:55, is the Finest have ever gotten @ 
@utforframing. It is 21 inches by 28 inches, is printed in six brilliant ~*~ Food Co. 
colors and is free of advertising. It gives his age and a list of all & Mise. 
by Dan. Being made froma’‘S; nd \) 


eniie 
uous Denes lifel’ke as if you stood on the track and saw & Please mail me, postage paid, 


him give a marvelous and thrilling speed exhibition, »™ one of the Beautflul Six 

You pits A to have a Sue picture of te King of all & Bictures of Dan Patch 1:55, herein 
arness Horse Creation and the Fastest Harness Horse 

the world hasever seen. 1 will mail you one of these — your plan of giving away © —— 

Large, Beautiful, Colored Pictures of Dan Patch 1:55 wy Dan Patch Stallion I have ou 

$ree with Postage Prepaid and full particulars com- . €eupes with umber of live stock 1 ows. 

cerning my pian of Giving Away a $5,000 Dan 

Patch Stallion if you will simply write me. 


es 9) \ : wf tt -— ¥, 
A> — Hr trailing Free Coupon ory writing =» FOWRe. ee ce sees enon ee HOMBetessseeeees sees Cattio 
Pe me w, SAVAGE, er, o enenereveccccee-coccee oe Ghawtinsecstocecccssncvcetl Hogs 
Minneapolis, 5 


Mis Naméeecocevevecesreccsencecs conccccece-sosesesess: oe eeeneerarn 
Also sole owner of International Stock Food Co.; International Stock Food Farm. of” 
Write Lotter 


SOUVENIR. Postage... -.00. 000+ oe cece seeece cesecosees ++00 0+ StMOs+eee ooo. Ay 
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448 
Your Fruits,~ Crops, 


P RAY Poultry Houses, and 


do whitewashing with The 
» and guomnteed to uty. Eivtad’witk 
ree 
t 





sati 
Auto-| Nozzle does the work 
Used by Ex 














FARMOGERM 


{High Brod Nitroger- 
Gathering Bacteria) 


eRows— 
ALFALFA 


and Keops it Growing 
Where it Never Grew Before 
You know that Alfalfa cannot 
thrive unless its mnene ther 
ing bacteria are present in the soil. 

You know that all Clovers, 





rove to you that Farmogerm is 
fhe only sure, Ce 


Makes Poor Soil Good Soil 
beca iy 


use it contains Migh Grad bact carefut; 
selected, strong, active teria, that will produce 
immediate results on the crop permanently 


i © soll. 
ba ~ Me ogerm with other bacteria cul- 
It is right. You owe it to 





yourself to investigate.’ 


2.00 an Acre 
PRICE: B70 Pe ins's00 
Cc for AILL 


4 put up in sealed bottles, 
ready for use. Keeps perfectly. When Ordering 
Mention For What Crop. 
Write for Free Book No.3%4 = It contains the How 
and Why and the reports of experts and users. 
co. 


EARP-THOMAS FARMOGER™ 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

















GARDEN 


| "RR. CAN 
B (Your OWN FRUIT & VEGETABLES 


K at Home, We'll Show You How. 
SCANNERS’ SUPPLY CO.. DETROIT. Mt 


Spray Your Fruit 


AND VINES 
Des’ 


sa yi 


} Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 

Prepared Mixtures 

are ueed in large orchards 


8 
Write for our 
which also 


Box 106-P, Quincy, Hil. 








$0 EASY—SEEMS LIKE PLA 
Your Boy can work 
all Day without 
Fatigue 


if you have a 


KRAUS Pivot-Axle 
¥ Sulky CULTIVATOR 


A delight to the farmer. Works so easily, operator is 
always in a good humor. The horses furnish 
the power. Wheels and shovels act together, The 
driver merely guides. A. slight foot pressure, with no lost 
motion, moves the wheels and shovels simultaneously to 
e Responds to pressure as easily as piano 
Width between gangs and depth of shovels 
instantly and easily adjusted while machine is in motion. 


No Tired Feeling if You Use the KRAUS all Day 


Hillsides, Uneven Land and 
Crooked Rows Cultivated as 
Easily as Level Ground. 
Simplest in construction—least 
number of parts—nothing to get out 
of order. teelframe. Ali castings 
malleableiron.Every part accessible, 
Built for wear and work. Light draft 
and p rfect balance. Made in high 


and low wheel and Kraus Pivot Gang. 3 






































Accept no substitute. If your dealer 
does not handle the KRAUS write us 
for our free descriptive catalogue, 


AKRON CULTIVATOR CO. 


Orr, 21 AKRON, OHIO 











He who attempts to grow fruits without a Sprayer is handi- 
capped. Blight and bugs, rot and rust, mol 


y= Em ire King. 


DRAY to damage the crop, and in all cases succeed if the farmer does 
Bot spray. This is the only hand pump having automatic agitator and brush for clean- 


ing strainer. Valuable book of instruction free. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 10 ttrwSr., Ecauna, @. Y. 







and mildew, all 











“SCALECIDE” 


Wil! positively destroy SAN JOSE SCALE and all soft bou:ed sucking insects without injury to the tree. Simple, 


More effective and cheaper than Lime Su!phur. 
Write for FREE sample anc ¢naorsements of lead 


a 
as Prices: 60 gal. bbl. $25.00; Sv gal. tam $15.00, 
One gallon makes 16 to 20 gallons spra 
)} B.G. PRATT CO., MFG. 


"POCKET DIARY WITH SPRAY CALENDAR 
: 10 gal. can $6.00, & 
by simply adding water. Order now: spring spraying 


EMISTS. Dept. 0 50 CHURCH ST., NEW 


Not an experiment. 
ing truit growers and entomologists who have used it for 


FREB IF YOU MENTION THIS PAPER.” 
gal, can $3.25; 1 gal. can $1.00 f. o. b. New York, 
our last chance, 


(ORK CITY, 









away from 
A Boy or 
Finest thing for purpose ever invented. 
Holds reversible plow as well. 
at. Saves plow points. 
rand 
no pay. Write today for parti 


L. R. LEWIS, Mfr., 





Box 14, 


Get This Winner Plow Truck 
Save Work, Time, Money 


No more aching arms and bruised sides after plowing. 
e handles, get out of the furrow, just drive the horses, 
irl Gan Plow the stoniest ground with this trucx.™ 
Instantly adjustable, 

Carries plow, no use for wagon or 


waranty means perfect satisfaction or “ay 
culars. Fine opportunity for good Agents, 


Cortland, N. Y. 








Keep, 





Guan 








It is a wonderful fire resister. 


customer a satisfied customer, 


sample of Paroid Roofing. 










PAROID ROOFING 


PAROID is a tried roofing—it has stood the test of time and is 
used by the U. S. Government and farmers on all kinds of buildings, 
You take no risk with PAROID ROOFING because ‘it is made 
better than any other ready roofing on the market. 
Sun, rain, hail, cold, snow and wind have no effect on PAROID. 


See the men who have uscd PAROID ROOFING and 
you will find satisfied customers. We make every PAROID 


Uncle Sam is now sending nearly a million square feet 
of PAROID to Italy for homes for earthquake sufferers. 
If interested in plans for farm and poultry build- 
ings send for our book ‘‘ Practical Farm Buildings’’ and 
PAROID is sold by dealers, 
if not for sale in your town write us and we will supply you. 
F. W. BIRD & SON, MAKERS, 
33 MILL ST., EAST WALPOLE, 
MASS, 















It lasts longer. 
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catalog, 
treatise on spraying | 
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| desirable. 


| had three sons. 








EXPERIENCES 


of cost its use is very limited and un- 
At present prices cotton- 
seed meal, gluten meal and like con- 
centrated feeding stuffs are far 
cheaper and better for dairy cows. A 
pound of protein in corn costs many 
times more than it does in these other 
feeding stuffs. It is economy to buy 
the latter, rather than corn. In fact, 
at present prices, if you have much 
corn, it is economy to sell the corn, 
and in its place feed cottonseed meal 
or gluten meal, or some similar con- 
ecentrate high in protein. 

“What is a good ration for growing 
pigs ?”’ 

Skim milk and middlings, pasture 
grass and corn make ideal combina- 
tions for growing pigs. A clover or 
alfalfa pasture is almost a_ funda- 
mental necessity in raising hogs with 
much profit. These forage crops are 
succulent and are rich in protein, two 
important factors in quick growth. 
Corn, in addition, rounds out and in- 
sures quicker maturity. As the hog 
increases in size and weight the pas- 


ture crops can be diminished until 
corn becomes the _ principal diet. 
Where pastures are not available, 


additonal nitrogenous food should be 
given in connection with the corn. 
Middlings and tankage are both ex- 
cellent for the purpose. Use about 
one part tankage and eight to ten 
parts of corn. The tankage supplies 
the protein, and the hog not only fat- 


tens, but grows very rapidly. 

“In using lime-.on the soil, how 
much should be used an acre? Is it 
advisable to use lime with _ stable 


or 


manure? 
The amount of lime to be used dee 
pends upon the land and its acidity. 
All the way from 1000 pounds to two 
or three tons an acre may be used. In 
a general way, about a ton should be 
applied; and it ought to be harrowed 
in the soil very soon after being put 
in the soil. Lime should never’ be 
mixed with stable manure. When you 
do this you drive off the nitrogen; 
something you do not want to do. 
Instead of using lime in connection 
with manure, use acid phosphate at 
the rate of a couple pounds per ani- 
mala day. This helps the manure; 
it adds phosphorus, and it prevents 
the nitrogen from getting away. 


A Story of a Buried Treasure 


There is that an old man 
When the time came 
for him to die he called the’ three 


sons to his bedside and told them that 


a story 


there was a treasure buried in the 
field at the back of the house. As 
soon as the father was. buried the 


| three sons began to dig the field with 


spade, shovel and pick. They left no 
corner of the field unturned, but they 
found no gold. 

They were about to give up the 
search when one of the sons said: 
“Let us not waste all this hard labor; 
let us sow the field to grain.” So 
they planted the field, and a harvest 
was produced such as they had never 


seen. Then the one who had pro- 
posed the planting said: “Perhaps 
this is the treasure that our father 


meant was buried in the ground.” 
The story teaches that the soil must 
be tilled thoroughly and carefully if 
we would get a good crop. If the soil 
is well cared for, manured, fertilized 
and limed it will repay for all the 
work done upon it. The man who 
takes all he can get from the soil and 
never puts anything back is impover- 
ishing the heritage of his children. 
Eastern lands need more tillage than 
they have had in the past. They need 
to be tilled and tilled and _ tilled. 
Many of them need to be limed, and 
limed heavily. All of them need the 
legume crops, like clover and peas, 
and alfalfa, if that can be made to 
grow. They need humus, green crops 
turned under, because humus is the 
backbone of the land. They need a 
constant rotation because such 
changes purify the soil. The roots of 


the different crops seek different 
pasture grounds and _ different ele- 
ments of fertility and find employ. 
ment in the making of maximum 
crops. ‘ 

As farmers, we are dependent upon 
the soil for much of our living. wa 
must not only give something in re. 
turn for what we get, but through 
proper soil management we must 
continue to build up our lands that 
still larger returns may be secured. 4 
redirection of effort in soil treatment 
will make eastern and southern lands 
more profitable, will secure for their 
owners better incomes, will make the 
farm lands more valuable, and will 
establish farm homes on such a firm 
basis that they will endure for aij 
time.—[C. W. B. 





Starting the House Garden 
F. G. HERMAN, BERGEN COUNTY, WN jf 

Recently it was my privilege to es- 
tablish a new home. The old house, 
after an occupancy of 16 years, be- 
came too small and limited, but gave 
us an excellent idea how we might 


expand and improve when building 
our new one. Laying out the lawn, 
garden and apiary has _ occupied 


much of my thought, as well as given 
me never-ceasing pleasure. A little 
less than an acre was laid out for this 
purpose, the sod was turned over and 
mostly coarse crops planted, such as 
corn, tomatoes, cabbage, etc. The 
soil, which is a rich, clay loam, was 


thoroughly cultivated and prepared 
for fruit crops to furnish a supply 
from May until November, and all 
winter through, thus cutting the meat 
bill in two. 

We prepared tast year a bed of 


rhubarb, which will yield its _ first 
fruit in May. In August we received 
from a nursery six varieties of straw- 
berry plants, early, medium and late, 
which were set and cultivated and 
will supply our table during June. 
For July we have selected raspber- 
ries, both black and red. The ground 
for these was prepared last autumn, 
and when planting time arrives they 
will be set by itself. We have 
also selected three varieties of black- 
berries, Logan berry, black and white 
blackberry. Our garden will be inter- 
spersed with all kinds of fruit trees, 
and two trellises of grapevines, in- 
cluding white, red and the black va- 
rieties. We are going to plant both 
water and muskmelons; last season 
we were quite successful with these. 
The hills, which are 6 feet apart each 
way, are dug about 15 inches deep 
and about 2 feet square, and_ half 
filled with well-rotted manure, then 
thoroughly incorporated with the soil. 
Ten seeds are planted in a hill and 
cultivated until the vines cover the 
ground. 

The latter part of January, 
the thermometer registered 70 
grees, we went into the garden and 
secured a few boxes of soil and re- 


when 


de- 


moved them into the cellar. About 
February 15 we _ planted tomate 
seeds, to be transferred into pots 


about April 1, and then set out in the 
garden about the middle of May,. © 
begin fruiting August 1. In setting 
out in the garden we aim to have 4 
few plants bear fruit as soon as p0s- 
sible, and force them in the following 
way: Instead of attempting to set all 
the plants deeply and in an upright 
position, we select a few of the larger 
ones and remove all except three 
four of the topmost leaves about the 
growing point. 

Dig a shallow trench along the row 
8 or 4 inches deep, slightly slop!ns 
from a deep point at one end to the 
surface of the ground at the om: 
place the bare stem of the tomat® 
and the root in this trench, with <a 
soil in the deepest portion, then cover 
the stem, all except the tip, = 
fresh soil and pack firmly. Under 
these conditions the stem will tak 




















POTASH 


Not only increase of quantity, but 
also improvement in quality, is the 
result of applying Potash to 


Potatoes 


The use of about 10 percent. of 
Potash in your commercial fertilizer 
produces sturdy vinés and smooth, 
solid tubers that bring top prices in 
the market. 


Potash is Profit 


Valuable literature, FREE on fertilizing 
POTATOES and all other crops. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 


Chicago—Monadnock Block 
Atlente—1224 Candler Bldg. 


NSWER 


This Ad and Get My Big FREE Book and Save 
~ Buy direct from the biggest spreader facto 
the world—My price has made it—Savedealer, 

and catalog oe prot. No such price ae I make 
on this high grade spreader ane ever 

before in all manure spreader history. 
secret and reason: I make you a price on one based 
on & %,000 quantity and pay the freight rr bt to 
your station. You FAAS pay for ——- bt rial, 
labor and one small 

quantity on & 


GALLOWAY 


Get my ran new poqpestties — i ppned—Sowest 














been made 
Soren the 


‘ price -— a on a4 first class spreader, with my 
agreem pay, you a back your a money after you 
it 12 rmonthe f it’s nota geyn investment. 


I did not heve 

© such an offer. 
their O. K. on it. 

just like lask you 

Five Sizes—inel 

70-bu. 


mR .. w’s that for @ pro 
spreader I would not Tevet 
= io all tried 30 = 
bi 
to try 1t—90 DAYS FREE. 
New Complete 
a. mee tal, and say—"Calloway, send 
aay AT Sis Spread BGonrRee 
with low prices direct from your 
, Nobody can beat it. 
mth WM. GALLOWAY CO 


Size, 
























The Only Harrow That Will 
Crush, Cut, Lift, Turn, Smooth 
and Le LOWEST 


The only harrow suited 
to every farmer's needs, every 
a ind and every condition of soil. It is the 


ACME == 


Cied — end 
as hen you examine hee construction of this 
arrow, and especially when you have tried it, 

. u will understand why it has always been the 
vorite and why it is recommended more than 
allother harrows combined, in books written 
» erioctenral authorities, 
‘ot an inch of soib escapes the sharp sloping 
krives,and | these knives cut through to the 
dersoil, ehooping the sod or trash buried 





by th e plo and leaving it buried, instead of 
tagging i the.surface, 
Sizesfrom3ft. to 174 ft.Wide 


The Admei is the‘lightest riding harrow made, 
red ant against breakage, and will last a 
de etime. Mate of steel and iron. Ask your 
ealer, If he doesn’t carry it, we'll ship direct. 
le for your farm library Free. 
ite us now for our valuable book by high 
thoritieson * ‘Preparation of the Soil.” It is an 
“cation in itself, We'll send complete cata- 
ue and prices also, We want you to see 
What our customers say of the Acme, 
20 6 DUANE H. NASH, ino. 
Central Ave. Millin 






















N. J 








root system thus given near the sur- 
face, where the sun warms the earth, 
forces vigorous growth. The vines 
are trained on frames to hasten ma- 
turity. 


Bush Beans for Market 


J. B. BLACKIE, BLAIR COUNTY, PA 








I consider bush .beans more satis- 
factory to grow than pole varieties, 
and have confined my selection al- 
most exclusively to them for over 25 
years. My soil is a red shale, the 
only kind I have had _ experience 
with. On this soil I find a rotation 
of beans, potatoes and rye desirable. 
I manure with stable manure and a 
slight dressing of wood ashes before 
Plowing. Rows are made 2 feet 
apart and four or five seeds dropped 
by hand to the hill 18 inches asunder. 
Cultivation is begun as soon as the 
beans are up a couple of inches. The 
garden hoe is used close to _ the 
plants three or four times, as the 
weather and the plant will permit. 
No commercial fertilizers are used, 
as I consider they leave the soil in a 
tkinner condition than when not used, 
and they make beans grow spindling 
and too weak to hold a crop, espe- 
cially when the season is wet. Usu- 
ally I pay 80 cents to $1.40 a bushel 
for seed. No special package is used 
for marketing, the beans being put 
in half-bushel baskets or bags, and 
sometimes in sacks. 

After the last week, which is usu- 
ally the time the plants begin to 
bloom, nothing further is done in the 
way of cultivation. As the pods get 
large they ave picked from time to 
‘ime. The culls are given to neigh- 
bors, or the plants pulled up and 
burned. Vines of white-seed varie- 
ties are gathered in bunches and 
hung in an outbuilding to dry. 
When thoroughly dried they are 
threshed out and used as a good seed 
bean. I used to think home-grown 
seed was better and cheaper than 
that bought from seedsmen, but the 
grower is likely to get into the habit 
of leaving the later pods for seed, 
and then get more or less cull stuff 
that has not the vitality that seed 
would have if grown especially for 
sowing. 

Preparing Corn Land—My corn 
land was in clover, which made an 
exceedingly good stand, and I har- 
vested a very fine lot of hay in August. 
The field was laid aside until the first 
week in December, when a heavy clo- 
ver sod was plowed under 6 inches 
deep. The field laid without any 
more work during the winter. April 
15, I gave it a good harrowing with 
a spring-tooth harrow, the same di- 
rection it was plowed. I let it rest 
again till May 1, when a thorough 
harrowing was given twice over diag- 
onally, and this was followed by a 
heavy wooden rutter, pulverizing the 
soil to an ideal seed bed. It was 
planted May 6-7 with a two-row corn 
planter, 3% feet between the rows 
and one grain to hill, every 12 inches 
and was never thinned or suckered. 
It was worked shallow four times, 
about one week apart, during grow- 
ing season with five-tooth riding cul- 
tivators, and lastly, with double- 
shovel plows, and was laid aside very 
clean.—[W. S. Friedenwald, Baltimore 
County, Md. 





Foot Rot—oO. D. S., Pennsylvania, 
has been troubled for some time with 
foot-rot in his herd. He finds it im- 
possible to completely eradicate it. 
Clean out cleft between toes thor- 
oughly, removing all loose pieces of 
horn, apply a pad of oakum satu- 
rated in a solution of copper sulphate, 
This should be.~done once a day; 
keep the feet dry and clean. When 
the rot begins to dry up apply pine 
tar and oakum, 


PLANT GROWTH 


, root, and in a short time the added 
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Plymouth Binder Twine 


SAVES TIME AND GRAIN 


Twine is a small item, but good twine saves a lot 
of expense in harvest time. Every time your machine is 
stopped the delay costs you money. Time in 
harvest season is always valuable, and some- 
times extremely precious on account of the 
condition of weather or grain. Be sure you 
use the best twine —-PLYMOUTH 
TWINE. Then you will be safe from 
the annoyances, delays, expenses, which 
ordinary twine causes. Plymouth Twine 
works perfectly in every machine. More 
of it is made and used every year than 
any other kind, because it is known to 
be the best and has been for years. 
Binds more sheaves with less ex- 
pense, no knots, no breaks, and is 
guaranteed full length and extra 
strength. Get Plymouth Twine 
from the local dealer. Look for 

the wheat-sheaf tag. 


PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE COMPANY 


, Largest Rope Makers in the worid—Oldest in America 
PLYMOUTH, MASS. 





Here Are 3 High Grade 
Cultivators to Ghoose From 


DDED to the famous AMERICAN Line of Cultivators this year onl 
rect from the factory at wholesale factory prices are: 1. Am All Steel PIVOT 
2. An ALL Steel WALKING Cultivator. 3. A WOOD 





FRAME LEVER DRAG. 4 Remember, that we are pie the exclusive makers of 
the only original genuine SPRING TOOTH CULTIVATOR, which has had 


The American Spring 
many imitators. ooth Galtivgtor 
No matter what style 2-horse cultivator you want, whether for crops in narrow 


Sows, of wide rows, we ask you to write us for our factory-to-you price and free literature about all of our 


"Genuine AMERICAN Cultivators 


Genuine 


We offer you both Spring-Teoth and Shovel machines, al! built of the highest standard in materials and workmanship. 

AMERICAN Durability for long. practical service is famous among farmers everywhere in this country and you 
cannot find stronger, better or more satisfactory cultivators than AMERICAN machines at any price. 

Write us for our free literature about AMERICAN Culti- 

vators and Jet us quote you our factory prices on our Direct 


All Sold Direct From Our aerosol teers ny 

Factory On - noe liberal plans. Take your choice: We will send any 
’ Free Trial Test 
30 Days’ Free es 








AMERICAN Cultivator to you on 30 Days’ Farm Test whether 
purchased omour Cash with Order Plan—on ou; 30 Days’ Pian, 
or our Time Payment Pian. 

As we sell only direct to the user, we simply ask you to 
send us your name and let us prove to you the economy of 
buying direct from our factory, and why you will get a much 
more satisfactory machine for the price you pay this way than 
by buying any other. Do not let dealers or agents substitute 
any machine for an AMERICAN. We have no dealers or 
~ agents. Write today to our factory for prompt attention cad 
Free Literature and Factory Prices. Address 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
127 Hastings St. Detroit, Michigan 













Direct From Our Factory 








PRICE: Saves You 40% to 50 Your. Meme 
On Vehicles and Harness ‘a. z 
Pages. 











Hand Forged Wrought Iron Gears 


Friend—Let us send you our Big 1909 Columbus Vehicle Book Free and quote 
you prices that will save you 40 to 50 per cent cash. Pick out just what you want and 
useit a month. 

Every Columbus Buggy is shipped subject to this test—sold straight from factory 
to you at manutacturers’ prices. If not found as represented—and satisfactory in every 
way—buggy can be returned—all freight charges will be borne by us—and all money 
pose cheerfully refunded. Long-time guarantee given on every vehicle. 

OLUMBUS—on a buggy—stands for quality the world over—highest 
quality possible to obtain in a vehicle—and being now 


Sold Direct menu" 


Month Trial 


Saves you the big profits of dealers oragents. Write usa postal or letter 
e can prove the savings that we can make you on high ¢ = olum- 
icles and Harness. We will also send our Big Book Free. It will 


THE COLLAR ¢ CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
: Columbus, Ohio 


























































































$50 TO $300 SA 


We are manufacturers, not merchants. Save deaiers, 
~ jobbers and catalog house profit. I'll save you from 
$50 t0 $300 on my High Grade Gasoline 
Engines from 2 to 22-H.-P.—Price direct to you 
lower than dealers or jobbers have to pay for 
similar engines in carload lots for spot cash, 
























yY From 
A My Fac- 
Price and quality speak for themselves one - 4 


anc you are to be the sole judge. 


Sell your horse and buy a 
5-H.-P. only $119.50 







ial 
you pay me is for caw 
\f material, Labor and 
one small profit. Send for 
my big BOOK FREE. 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
Wm. Galloway Ce. 
636 Galioway Station 
Watertee, lows 


TWO-ROW, TWO-HORSE 
Eclipse Corn Planter 














TRUCK CROPS 


Growing Onion Sets 


B. F. STETSEB, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, N J 





Onion sets are grown from seed 
sown about April 1. To get the 
ground in good shape for any kind of 
an onion, large or smali, you should 
sow the ground in the fall with crim- 
son clover, about the middle of 
August, and plow it under in the 
spring just before the time of plant- 
ing. After you have plowed sow 
broadcast % ton of fertilizer to the 
acre, harrow in well and smooth over 


with a smoothing plank. This 
smoothing plank is easily made by 
lapping one plank on another. It will 


level the ground up nicely and smash 
out all the small lumps of dirt the 
harrow fails to do. After this is done 
go over the ground and fill in the 
low places with a hand rake. 

The ground will now be ready for 
sowing the seed. To make the first 
row to sow the seed in I usually take 
a 4-inch rope, with a stake attached 



















































Quickly, easily adjusted to 
any angle or width in either 
throwing dirt toward or 
from plants. Skims the 
ground or cuts deep, wide, 
narrow, pointed or round. 
Hoes can be reversed. 

The EXCELSIOR Double- 
Wheel Patent Adjustable 
Caltivator does accurate, 
close work among all kinds 
of plants that require care- 
ful weeding. Does espe- 
cially well with onions. 
Leaves only hand weeding between plants. Does not | 
push dist, but picks it up — puts it just where and how 
wanted, .All steel and malleable frame. Guaranteed to 





do more work, easier and better, than any other hand 
cultivator on the market and to last indefinitely. 


Price, complete, ready to work, $5.50 
Extra Tools at slight additional cost. We also make 
Single Wheel Hoes and Seed Drills for all purposes. 


EXCELSIOR GARDEN TOOL CO, 
Send forfree catalog 760 W. 12th St., Erie, Pa, 


BETTER THAN FIRSTS” 


There are, what the rubber boot maker calls, ‘‘firsts and seconds.’’ Formerly, 
**fissts’’ were the best that could be made, and ‘‘seconds’’were “*firsts’* 
with flaws inthem. Nowadays, ‘‘firsts’’ only mean, best workmanshtp— 
but OF: ru 7 ice competition started the use of remelted ‘old junk 
rubber. “BUFFALO BRAND” rubber boots dre made only of lively pu 
gubber—that’s why they wear better and longer than others. Therefore,the 
best workmanship with the best (Para) rubber has made Buffalo Brand knowa 
s **Botter than Firsts."”” Look for yellow label. Insist on your dealer 
telling you all he knows about these rubber boots— IN: . 
W. H. WALKER & CO., 77-83 So. Pear! St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


The most complete, accurate, durable and easily 
| handied double row planter in the market. It has 
| been thoroughly tested and approved, and is equally 
| as popular as the genuine single row Eclipse Planter, 
Send for circular and testimonials, 


| BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL. TOOL 60. 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass, 




































Use Cement on Your Farm 


instead of wood, in nearly everything that wood 
is used for. Our book shows how you save 


money and get better results by using 


EDISON 
Portland Cement 


which is being used by some of the greatest engineers 
and architects in some of the biggest work. Itis 
as far superior and as economical for the 
smallest job as for the largest contract. 

Edison Portland Cement is just the same color, texture 
and strength in one bag as in another— 
always uniform. It furnishes 10 per cent 
more cementing material than any othe: 
brand, weight for weight, because it is 


Uniformly 10 Per Cent. Finest 
Ground in the World 


Send for the book, “‘How to Use Concrete on the Farm.” 
Why not send Today? 


Make it of “EDISON” and save money 


EDISON PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
923 St. James Bidg., New York City 









































PORTLAND | 
CEMENT #7 



















































| count of foul seed. 


at each end, and make a line. Then 
take a rake handle and go down the 
line making a small row about % 
ineh deep. There is a reversible at- 
tachment or marker on the drill to 
make the rows after the dritl is 
started. Regulate the drill to sow 
about 60 pounds of seed to the acre, 
and cover lightly. If the _ soil is 
heavy you should use one ton of fer- 
tilizer to the acre and 70 pounds of 
seed. Do not use any manure on ac- 
The clover, after 
being plowed under, and the _  fer- 
tilizer will be ali that is needed. 
Onion sets are sown in rows 12 
inches apart, and cultivated with a 
two-wheel cultivator, using two 
blades and a@ one-wheel cultivator 
with the onion harvester attached. Do 
not go deep in the soil when culti- 
vating. I usually cultivate once a 
week. Be very careful not to allow 
crabgrass to get into a field of onion 
sets; if this grass gets the best of a 
field of sets one might as well plow 
it under, as it will cost more to get 
the grass out than you would derive 
from the sale of the sets. Sometimes 
the onion maggot will get into a 


field. If it should use kainit liber- 
ally, and repeat the application if 
needed. The tops will turn yellow 


and the onion die when infested. 
When you gather the sets, which is 
usually about the middle of July, ac- 
cording to the size of them, you 
should run the onion harvester under 
them, so as to raise them out of the 
ground. Go deep enough so as not to 
cut the roots. If the tops are long 
they should be twisted or cut off. 
This is done so it will not require so 


|} many crates to store them in, and it 


will save time and a lot of hard labor 
when cleaning them up. Shake the 
dirt off well and put the onions in the 
crates to dry, about one bushel to a 


crate. These crates are put in long 
rows in the field, with the edge of 


one crate resting on the other to keep 
the bottom off the ground as much as 
possible, and allow the sets to dry. 

If it looks like storm they must be 
piled up one crate on top of the other, 
about 16 or 18 crates high. After 
the crates are piled I take another 
crate, made especially for this, and 
turn it bottom upward over the pile 
to keep the waiter out. This top crate 
is made watertight, and when placed 
in position should be slanted a little 
to allow the water to run off. The 
sets should never be allowed to get 
wet after being gathered. If they do 
it will turn them greenish, and have 
a tendency to decrease the price. 
Crates so piled should be taken down 
again and put in rows as soon as 
convenient after the storm. 

Leave them spread out in the field 
until about September 10, then clean 
them up by thoroughly rubbing them 
between the hands. After they are 
thoroughly rubbed they should be 
earted to the barn and run through 
a fanning mill. This will take dirt 


out. The principa? taing to do ts to 
get the onions too large for sets out 
at the time of getting the dirt out. 
These are sold for stewers and 
picklers. The stewers are about the 
size of a 25-cent piece and larger, The 
picklers are smaller, but not as small 
as sets. I usually use a ‘%-inch 
screen in fanning mill to get these 
picklers and stewers out. All thaf 
don’t go through I sell, sorting them 
out by hand. 

The picklers I ship to New Yor 
commission merchants, to be sold on 
commission in late October or early 
November. They will bring good 
prices if shipped at this time, as the 
commission men sell them to the 


pickling firms. They usually _ sell 
from $2.25 to $3 a bushe'-hamper, 


The stewers are also shipped to the 
commission merchants ‘About the 
same time, but sell @ little less than 
the picklers. The New York market 
is always better than any other in the 
sale of onions. 

If sets are a good price in the fall 
I generally dispose of part of them; 
if not, I keep them in my onion housa 
until February or March 1, and sell 
when there is a demand for them at 
good prices. They usually sell in the 
spring from $2.50 to $4 a bushel, 1 
have reecived as high as $6 for the 
silver skin sets in the spring. These 
are the only sets to grow for market, 
as they will always command higher 
prices than any other sets grown. 

When storing sets in the fal to 
keep until spring, the crates should 
be crossed piled in a perfectly water- 
tight and dry building. When piling 
put a l-inch block between each 
crate on each corner to give plerty 
of air space. ATS leave space 
tween piles lengthwise to go through 
and examine at leisure. The building 
in which the sets are stored shoulé 
have lots of windows in it for ven- 
tilation. In case of warm weather 
these windows must be thrown open 
to allow the air to circulate and to 
prevent heating. If the sets should 
become warm they will start to grow. 
This should be prevented if possible. 
Never handle an onion set while it is 
frozen or it will rot. 


Texas Onions on Market 


Onions of the 1909 crop have begun 
to move out of Tex and by the middle 
of this month the trade in that vicin- 
ity will probably be at its hight. In- 
dications are that the crop is a little 
smaller than it was a year ago, but 
of better quality. Growers think that 
because of the dry weather the tubers 
will show better keeping qualities. 
They come upon a market rather 
poorly supplied with old stock and 
will not meet with as heavy competi- 
tion from Bermuda onions as they 
did a year ago. The situation 49 
sized us in two letters follows: 

The acreage in onions is about the 
same as last year, but the tonnage 
will not be as great on account of the 
dry weather. The quality, howeveh 
will be good. There are fair prods 
pects of making a crop which will 
stand transportation a great distance 
and show keeping qualities. A few 
ears have already been shipped. 
Cool weather, however, has retarded 
growth and the heavy movement will 
not be on until the middle of April— 
{Southern Texas Truck Growers’ 
Assn San Antonio, Tex. 

i have 20 acres of Bermuda onions 
that promise as fine a crop as ever I 
grew in 11 years. I have had crops 
that averaged 3700 Ibs to the acre— 
{T. C. N. Laredo, Tex. 
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BUSINESS NOTICE 





the Land’s Sake use Bow 
ker’s Fertilizers; they enrich the 
earth and those who till it. = 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Boston, N&* 


York, or Buffalo, who make attra 
tive propositions to farmers a 
will act as agents. Illustrate 
catalog free.” 
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On E MAN DOES 
WORK OF TWO 
With Iron Age Bidieg Cultie 

vases You can do it easier and 
se they are built on 

pore thas make this possible. 

Hoes are under ay) moe control. 


jam A hoes ye denied s- 










inh ON AGE 





BATEMAN MFG. CO., Bex 132 C 
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FEARLESS 


Manure Spreader 


Why put money in a wide, cumbersome, 
heavy manure spreader which distributes 
only the width of its own box, when the 
“FEARLESS” spreader, built narrew and 
Basev, covers a strip six and a half feet 
wide. 

The “FEARLEss” is the most economical 
spreader built—saves time and horse power. 
Tracks with an ordinary farm wagon and 
passes any gate or bar-way without trouble. 
The “FEARLEsSs” circular beater shown be- 
low is the key to “FEARLEss” aa ° 
Its circular form makes it spread outs 
the wheels. That means more pcan | 
covered per load and no driving overspread 
manure. Investigate the “FEARLEss” 
spreader before you buy—it will pay you. 

Write to-day for free booklet. 


HARDER MFG. COMPANY 
Box 13 











HERCULES 


POWDER 


Lo blast — 
Sturips Boulders 








aluth, 
Hazlet on = 
Houghton, Mich. 
Jantington, W. Va. 


Kansas C City, Mo, 
Memphis, Tenn 
Mexico City, Mexico 
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Always Mention ™ Tn writing any of any of our adver 
Journal quick — - ft — # ty saad 





F the Fodder 


W. C. PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 


My land is of two different varie- 
ties: first, yellow shale, and second, 
black loam, with limestone subsoil of 
greater or less degree of toughness. 
On the shale land there are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of very 
hasty drainage, owing to the slope of 
the land. This is so great that corn 
is not produced on this part of the 
farm. The rotation, except when 
grass fails, is a two-year one, alter- 
nately of wheat followed by timothy 
and clover. The grass sod is either 
mowed for hay or pastured in the 
early part of the season, being turned 
under for wheat in August. The for- 
mula used 
red clover and five pounds timothy 
per acre. The land received an ap- 
plication of 75 bushels of lime per 
acre 20 years ago, since which time 
it has received almost nothing in the 
way of barnyard manure, relying for 
humus and nitrogen on the roots and 
stubble of the clover, timothy and 
wheat. 

The wheat is fertilized with 200 
pounds of South Carolina rock per 


acre. The land has increased in pro- 
ductiveness till the maximum is 
reached in a good year. In a dry 


season no crop would be satisfactory 
u~less alfalfa stood the test. I have 
tried Essex rape and cowpeas, but 
prefer the clover and timothy. 

On -the less rolling limestone land I 
practice a three-year rotation. The 
clover and timothy sod is turned under 
in the late fall, the land planted to 
corn the following spring, and sown 
to wheat in September, when the same 
formula for grass is used as on the 
shale land. 

I feel that we have not nearly 
reached the maximum on this part of 
the farm by the above system, but the 
land is steadily improving. Lime is 
used when soil acidity shows in de- 
creased clover yields. A four-year 
system of corn, clover, wheat and 
clover is sometimes substituted, with 
increased fertility, saving of labor, 
and a cleaner sod as the results. 





Cannonading Hailstorms—There is 
still interest in the experiment of 
explosions in the air as protection 
against hailstorms in French vine- 
yards. The Washington scientists do 
not take much stock in the proposi- 
tion. In answer to recent inquiry 
from New York and California grape 
growers, our consul established at 
Lyons, France, writes that the peo- 
ple over there believe in this sort of 
protection. Grape growers in the 
Lyons district are now using a rocket 
which is sold for a few francs. This 
throws a bomb in the air which ex- 
plodes in the clouds. Matter has never 
been taken seriously in this country. 


Cabbage on Heavy Soil—For about 
five years I have found the Drum- 
head cabbage best adapted for my 
heavy soil and for the rotation with 
spinach in truck growing. The land 
is prepared about May 1, when it is 
deeply plowed and thoroughly har- 
rowed and fined. Rows are made 3% 
feet apart and the young plants which 
have been raised in hotbeds set 2 
feet asunder in a row. The seed us- 
ually costs about $5 a pound. Each 
year I grow about two acres. Culti- 
vation is given at frequent intervals 
untii the plants cover the ground. No 
commercial fertilizers are used, but 
before plowing ten cords of horse ma- 
nure are applied to the acre. We find 
it most satisfactory to market the 
crop in bulk, 500 to 2000 head a day. 
The crop is usually finished by August 


| 15, when the price is approximately 9 


cents a head. When the crop is off 
no fertilizer is applied and no cover 
crop sown. The spinach is sown us- 
ually after the crop is off and the 
field has been cleared of cabbage 
stumps and put in condition by har- 
rowing.—[C. H. Slade, Middlesex 
County. Mass. 


is eight pounds medium | 


FEEDING THE CROPS 






(RITE YOUR NAME 


and address on a post card—mail it to usand 
get our **Tria!l Proposition.” Don’t buy 





until you see how we Guarantee our Pres- years Endorsed 
ses. No sale and freight refunded if not as — ee sal aeeneie for 7 
Glaiméd.. Send today OW i 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N. Ye 


_1. A. SPENCER, Dept. 2, DWIGHT, ILL. 
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wi SULKY PLOW 


of any walking plow. rod 
Steadiest plow; saves the }Oree. | 
Does eway with bard work. 
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As per Salzer’s Catalog page 

t growers of seed barley, 0 aos +n 
speltz, corn, potatoes clovers and farm @ 
ey wd the a 


iain 3 bu. per acre, 
= ts, Speltz, 1 a cusily vee ns yr 
any man's *s moneyto ge’ oons, send 1 
and we ad das sampl nee seed novelty 





Does perfect work. Fully guaranteed. 
Write for illustrated catalogue of Dig- 
gers, Pickers and Sorters. 

THE HOOVER MFG. CO., Bex Ne. 11 , Avery, Ohio 


Transfer points—Baffaio, N. Y.; Detroit, Mich.; Milwaukee, 
Wis.; St. Paul, Minn; Marshalltown, fows; 











Falls, Idaho; 
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68 TON BALED 
IN 10 HOURS 
THE COLUMBIA 
DID IT 


work, 1 
of the, best steal wheels 


Laie ees sork loon. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.. Bex 86. + Quiney, Itt. 











AN INDIAN MOTOCYCLE 
FOR $175 --- BEST BARGAIN 


ever offered. The repay beet been successfully 

used b bay 4 pees. . F. D. Carriers, Tele- 

phone 44 Sheed has set all records 
‘or Burapiity, ‘hella ility,, ‘ast as an 

Auto. Trifling expense. ec the instant. 
5 H. P. Twin, $2: 00. oe a y ticai 


tested machine for the Farm. Send for Ill. Cat. O 
Hendee Manf’g Co., Springfield, Mass. 











Freight Prepaid 


This is the most liberal special price proposition ever 
made on Guaranteed first quality rubber roofing. Look 
at the prices quoted on our three weights of old reliable 
Breese Bros. Rubber Roofing and remember that these 
remarkably low prices include freight costs. 

You cannot buy anything but cheap, low grade roof- 
ing through ; a dealer. at anything like this De s price. 
Breese B: in; made im 0 
ess of long- ~ i. wan felt cotnated in asphalt, heavily ly cowied on both on both Sides 
with th exible waterproof compound. Absolutely 
resisting and durable. Order now and get the ~ 4 antage of this oat offer. We 
pay the freight to all ppints east of the western boundry line of lowa, and 
Missouri and north of the south line of Tennessee. 





Write To Us for Three Free Samples to Test—and Booklet 


Get these samples of 1-ply, 2- and 3-ply roofing. Put them to every test you cam think of and prove to 
r own sotisiartion Rng Bay Bros. Rubber Roofing is positively the best roofing ever ma: Breese Bros. 
oofing will cost you at this remarkable low price offer, ome quarter as much as shing! <a will ast twice as long: 


You run no risk by ordering now direct from this 
Free Cement and Special Roofing 


advertisement. ‘.’e positively guarantee amin. 
Bros. bber Roofing does not prove .o 
If Breese nxubber ag im each rol 
Hammer 


all that we claim for it, send it back and we will return 


your money. 
We Give the Longest Guarantee 
and our guarantee is absolute. We are ready to make 
good on every claim. We pay the frei = to all points 
east of the western boundry line of esota, Iowa 
and Missouri and north of the com? line of Tennessee. 


Order at aoa of 
this offer. Woany act << ab to make 
such a liberal offeragain. Or write Lo for Free, 
Samples and booklet. Delay may cost you moncy 
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CORY Beid’e Yellow Dent, Imp. Early ly Leam- 

gees CORN ine and White Cap Yellow Dent. $150 
ba. Sample free. THEO. BURT & SONS, Keirose, Ohio, 
COW PEAS and 


FOR SALE: 0% Trans, 


Any kind, and quantity. Write for catalogue 
and free bulletin No. 51. 
HICKORY SEED CO., Hickory, N. C. 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITS FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
pAntetenn rade 4 MONEY 
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Get your name in quick so we can 
all the benefit of out prices on 
steel roofing and siding. Can't last 

Get book and free samples. — 


take no risk. You see what 
you tak paying. Pay nothing ‘unless 
i= sfied. Lowest prices ever 


aon © py 











e.*, GAnk ATKESON. 
Stockbridge 


a wre meth 
outlined i * are so Dp na’ 
= having a fair knowledge of arithmetic 


wan the farm records so that he will know 
t each product has cost him, and which crop 
line of farming is paying the best, 5x7 a . 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New Fork | 


FRUITS AND 


GRAPE Sri, Srv See 
VINES © fou "tation. vO eehter, Nee. 





Stickney GasolineEngines 


ARE THE BEST 


Sung? Rosato of Go ouitie lei. 


modern 0: 
ne valve Sots bail- 
ernor, Thousands op- 





fichney Company 


& & FACTORY ST F : 


Let Us Tell You How 
You Can Paint Your 
Home 











2S SS. 
In order to introduce “Unito” Paint every where, 
we have adopted a Co-operative pian for getting 
our paints into .very community which will pay 
our patrons for their help. You can have all the 
Unito Paint you want—either House or Barn Paint 
—inany color without sending us one cent of money. 
You not only can paint your own buildings without 
cost to you, but, without effort on your part can 
make them bring you actual cash— 


nea SENG No Money 


We mean just what we say—this is our own ex- 


clusive plan and is the greatest t offer ever 
made. is nee a — to AT ang d away Unito Paint, 
Our co-o es you to see the paint 


pera 
—to use the ave eoea yet you ‘fon’ thave to pay a 
cent for it—not even when the job is dome and you 
are fully satisfied. If you need any paint, don’t pay 
out yo. 7 own money—but write and get our 
1908 Co-operat' ve Plan. 

cash to use Unito Paint. Every gall 
Paint is backed by a 5-year guaran’ 


coal are aSa ya Noms we tine, Witte 
The United Factories Company 
Dept. P 24, Cleveland, Ohio 
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exe 


TAKE YOUR 
PEN IN HAND 


and write for any or all of 
these interesting free books: 












Our latest Vehicle Cotelogue. describing and illustrating Fargo, N 


ll you need is gasoline. 


practical motor bu §, For $395.00 we ‘shi 
ft top, lamps, fenders, roller 


es and rubber tires, all ready to rua, 535C. Tell us whether you 
\ % see) 


Motor "Buggy complete w 
bearing a 


SEARS. ROEBUCK &: 


Road Wagon 
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| the situation appear herewith. 
indicated that the pack of sweet corn 
will be light. 


| with $7 











VEGETABLES 


Spraying Fruit Trees 





A reader from Ashland, Jackson 
county, Ore, wants information about 
spraying. He wants to know how to 
prevent worms of all kinds from prey- 
ing on fruit trees. He says he lives in 
a@ great valley for all kinds of fruit, 
but it has more insects than he has 
ever seen before. 

It is impossible to give a remedy 
that will apply equally to all kinds of 
insects. A specific insect may call for 
specific treatment, and such as may 
not answer for other insects. To give 
a remedy for each, one would have to 
know the particular insect. There are 
some remedies, however, that will kill 
many insects. One of these is kero= 
sene emulsion. 

This emulsion may be made as fol- 
lows: Take two gallons kerosene oil 
and % pound common soap, or in<- 
stead, two pounds soft soap. Dissolve 
the soap in hot water and add the 
kerosene while the water is still hot. 
Churn or stir the mixture rapidly un- 
til a creamlike eraulsion is secured, 
Soft water will swer much better 
than hard water, -nd homemade soap 
is much better than most of the soap 
of the stores. For plant lice dilute 
the emulsion as stated above with 
from 20 to 25 parts of cold water. 
With reference to the strength of the 


application much depends upon the 
insects to which it is to be applied. 
For such insects as _ soft-skinned 


worms or caterpillars the emulsion 
should be diluted with not more than 
ten parts of water. 

This emulsion is of great ime- 
portance for destroying sucking in- 
sects, such as lice, scale insects and 
soft caterpillars, and it also kills many 
biting insects. 


i. 





Canners’ Prices for Vegetables 





Since last week’s issue of American 
Agriculturist telling of contracts for 
vegetables for canning purposes, 
some additional communications have 
been received from packers in vari« 
ous parts of the country. Extracts 
from such as throw further light on 
They 


Tomato prices average 
about the same as last year. 

Our tomato growers are satisfied 
p ton as formerly. We ex< 
pect to reduce our acreage 25% below 
the normal this season.—[B. C. & P, 
C., Boonville, Ind. 

At our several factories we will pay 
the same prices we paid in 1908 for 


tomatoes, corn, beans and peas. Acre< 
age about the same.—[N. H. C. C., 
New Hartford, N Y. 

We pay 10c p 5-pk bskt, or 18¢e p 
bu for tomatoes.—[{J. E. H., Dunns- 
ville, Va. 

We are paying 45c p 100 lbs for 
large corn, 55¢c for Country Gentle« 
man. These prices are for husked 


corn. The acreage will be a little less 
than usual because of the high price 
of field corn.—[H. C. C., Vermilion 
Co, Ill. 

Sweet corn price is $7 
Evergreen, and for tomatoes 7.25; 
string beans 50c p bu, run of patch, 
Owing to the high price of field corn, 
our acreage will be cut possibly 
50%.—[{J. C. W., Fulton Co, O. 


p ton for 


Tomato acreage will be smaller 
than usual. We have been paying 
$8 p ton. Farmers think they ought 


to have higher prices. Canned goods 
prices, however, are low.—[C. C. C., 

Cardington, O. 

We are paying $8 for tomatoes and 
15 p ton for corn on the cob. The 
acreage will be normal.—[B. B. C. C., 
Lancaster Co, Pa. 

We are paying farmers 42c p 100 
lbs for tomatoes, 1.50 for string 
beans, 8 p ton for beets, 4 for pump- 
kins, 4c p Ib for cherries.—[{G. D., 
Shawnee Co, Kan. 

Do not know what we will pack 
this season. We usually pay 30c p bu 
for tomatoes delivered at the fac- 
tarv.—[E. C. C., Clay Co, Neb. 
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The only Glass Valve Pump—nover 
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Many leaks in roofs are caused by 
water running through Nail Holes 
To avoid this trouble use 


PROTECTION BRAND 


ROOFING 








The Roofing without an ex 
Nail Hole. “- 


Send _for free sample to 


ASPHALT READY ROOFING CO. 
DEPT. F, 80 PINE ST., NEW YORK, v.64. 


This is 
The New 
Hired Man 


A Telephone 
On The Farm 


will do more work and do it faster and 
better and cheaper than the best farm 
hand and takes up considerable less 
room in the farm Renee. 

» When there's sudden, serious illness 
in the family—when quick action of 
any sort is demanded—you can't esti- 
mate its value in dollars. 

+ You pay for its services only whea 
you use it—about one cent a call is 
the cost—and every time you use it, 
it saves you time, money, labor. 


\ Stromber Ison 
Telephone 


€quipments can be secured by you 
and your neighbor at most reasonable 
prices and our directions are so sim- 
ple that you can put up the line your 
selves, without any trouble. 


Ten Men Can Organize a Successful 
Independent System 

4 Write us today for our book, ‘How 
The Telephone Helps The Farmer,” 
8 thedition, and other literature. 
We send it free. 

Stromberg-Carison Telephone 

Rochester, 4. ¥. 

Chicago, Hl. 
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HATCHING 
= CHICKS 


Raising Chicks Under Hens 


WILLIAM MARKEL, OHIO 

















In raising young chickens I start- 
ed out making my coops 3 feet one 
way by 4 the other, 18 inches high, 
out of lath, covered top and sides 
with poultry netting, and on the end 
of each coop I have a box about 2 
feet square for the hen to go into. 
I keep these in the orchard 83 or 4 
rods apart, and when a hen wants to 
sit in the henhouse I put the eggs in 
the box, and in the evening I put 
her on the nest and shut her in the 
first night. Then I have nothing to 
do but to carry feed and water to 
the pen once a day. 

The old hen comes out and goes 
back whenever she wants to, and she 
drinks and eats whenever she wants 
to I usually set a good many at a 
time, and after they hatch I double 
the chickens up, giving to each hen 
25 chickens in that little box and 
leave them right in there, and all I 


need to do is to throw feed into 
these coops. The chickens are al- 
lowed to run outside, and if a rain 
comes up they run inside. They all 
go to their own coops. They run out 


and exercise, and always go back to 
the same place. I leave them there 
until they are large enough to be 
used. 


Care of Early Hatched Chicks 


OCEANA CO, 





WILL H, M’FARLAND, MICH 





[ keep my chicks in the warm 
brooder until they are well feathered. 
The flock is then divided up into lots 


of not more than 30, and 20 is better. 
I keep them in the cool, or fireless, 
brooder until large enough to go in 


the colony houses. My cool brooders 
handmade, homemade and made 
to order, all made in one style. 

[ cut a hole 3x4 inches in one end 
of an ordinary soap box 8 feet 
wide and 4 high. This is easily done 
by standing the box on end and with 





a sharp saw making two cuts 3 inches 


apart, and with a quick blow of the 
hammer the piece is easily split out. 


I take the piece just made, tack a 
bit of cloth on one edge and a small | 
strip 4 inches long across the face, 1 
inch from the bottom. Tack the 
other edge of the cloth to the box, 
thus forming the door of the brooder. | 
On the inside of the box I drive a 


nail in each corner, letting the nails 
project about an inch. 

Next I make a frame of some light 
strips, having its corners well nailed; 
lack a piece of cloth on the frame 
ko make the hover small enough to 
zo into the box and rest on the nails. 
For the roof I use a piece of tarred 
felt 1 foot larger than the box, and 
hail a strip of board about 6 inches 
wide on each edge of the felt. This 
lets the boards hang down at the 


Sides, and the projections front and 
rear make the brooder wind and 
waterproof. The nails which sup- 
port the hover will need to be raised 
frequently to accommodate the grow- 
ing chicks. On the start the hover 


should be about 3 
floor at the rear and 4 inches in front. 
This is a good brooder and a genuine 
chicken raiser. At least, I have found 
1 ) 

its one failing is common to all; it 

t won’t keep it itself clean. No, it 
Won't! You will be obliged to open 
it up to the sun every fine day, keep 
the floor scraped clean, exactly the 
Sal as for any other brooder. I 
have proved to my satisfaction that 


chickens and dirt don’t harmonize. 
‘1 


can’t raise a flock of nice chicks, 
an army 


of dirt and of lice in 





inches from the | 


the same coop, brooder or house, at 
one and the same time. Eternal 
cleanliness is the price of chicks. 
Not only must the brooder be 
clean, but water and food must be 
as well. I always use drinking foun- 
tains. They are much cleaner than 
an open pan or dish of any kind. I 


feed almost anything that the chicks: 


will eat; cracked grain of any and all 
kinds, except rye. Corn is a good 
food for growing chicks, if one 
doesn’t feed too much. I feed my 
chicks early and often and only a 
little at a time. The dry grain ration 
is thrown into some fine litter or 
chaff, and the little chaps work for 
their board. I also feed some green 
stuff and keep a supply of grit 
handy. 

Once or twice a week I give a little 
cornmeal wet up with sweet milk. 
This is good, but in only small quan- 
tities. If the chicks are healthy and 
doing well a ration of milk is very 
good for them, but they must have 
-vater also to drink. Don’t think tha! 
water and milk will replace each 
other. 

The Most Satisfactory Ration for 
breeding fowls during the breeding 
season that I have found is a limited 
amount of grain for the morning 
meal, turnip tops fed raw at noon, 
and mash at night.—[A. H. Carpen- 
ter, Smith County, Tenn. 








Raising Under Hens—The 
points to observe in hatching turkey 
eggs under hens are, first, a good 
nest where nothing will disturb the 
sitter. I prefer a box on the ground, 
with shelter to keep off the rain. This 
is much better than a nest in the 
poultry house. I arrange plenty of 
straw in the box, dust with good in- 
sect powder, and thoroughly dust the 
hen before placing her on the eggs. 
Feed, water and dust are supplied, so 
the hen will not leave her eggs long 
at a time. When the poults are 
hatched, I give them to a turkey that 
has been set at the same time, put- 
ting her in a grassy lot where she 
will not be disturbed, and providing 


Turkey 


INCUBATOR DAYS 


plenty of clean water in a shallow 
vessel, After the poults are 36 hours 
old I feed three times a day. Before 
they are twe weeks old they will be 
off to the fields. At first, and until 
they are feathered well, I do not let 
them out until after the dew is off, 
and it is always better to keep them 
in wet weather, even until they are 
half grown. At no time, except as 
I have mentioned, do I keep turkeys 
in confinement. They will not stand 
it. By these simple methods I have 
no difficulty in raising practically all 
the poults we hatch—[Mrs J. R. 


Breeding Geese must not be fat. 
They should have corn in 
quantity only during cold weather and 
then at night. Oats steeped in warm 
water makes a better feed. It should 
be fed in V-shaped troughs. Plenty 
of vegetable food, such as cabbage, 
boiled potatoes and clover, should be 
supplied until the grass begins to 
grow and the birds go to pasture. 





Feather Pulling — J. J. M., New 
York: The trouble with your chick- 
is is not a disease, but a so-called bad 
habit which is frequently observed 
in poultry yards during the late win- 
ter and early spring. Many people 
believe it to be due to idleness in the 
flock, and they recommend exercise as 
the cure. There is a good deal in 
this, and flocks have been helped by 
being obliged to scratch in straw or 
leaves for the greater part of their 
food, that is, their grain food. The 
cause, however, is not so much lack 
of exercise as lack of salt in their 
feed. Idle fowls will pull the feath- 
ers from one anothers’ necks, and get 
a little flavor of the salt in the soft 
part at the base of the feather. This 


taste prompts continued pulling, and 


often the fowls’ necks are bare almost 
their full length. The remedy is to 
give abundant opportunity to exercise 
and feed a small quantity of salt in 
the wet mash, just enough to season 
the mixture. The habit is rarely ob- 
served when fowls have free range. 
At least, it is far less common among 
them than among those shut up in 
citv yards. 
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Don't delay too tate—ber- 
ter hurry up and send your mame. it's 
most May time. My Big Poukry Book is 

better than ever—every page of 200 and every 
photograph out of over 1200 a poultry lessea. 
Just find out adout 
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feed—it's a tonic. 
“The Dr. Hess idea.” 


1% Ibe. 25e; mail 
6 ibe, 60c, Ibs. $1.25, 25 





by increasing digestion ; b 
seasons their ration, providesa re 
West and South. 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





cholera, roup and other poultry diseases. 


40c. 
ib pail $2.50 and extreme West and South. 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess 48 page poultry book, free. 


D® HESS.STOCK F&6D 


Except in Canada 





a how to 
Dr. Hess Stock 


100 Ibs $5.00 ; 25 Ib. 
Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, free. 


Poultry Troubles 


Every man who keeps hens and aims to handle them as a 
business proposition is more or less troubled with a whole row of dull- 
eyed worthless drones, squatted on the roosts at midday with heads pulled 

down between their shoulders, just waiting for the next meal. 
off the roost at daybreak and hustles all day long that fills your egg basket. 


Dr. HESS | 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


puts the hen to work, invigorates and tones up every organ, makes hens lay and cures gapes, 
Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a is not a pou 

To raise your own feed and give Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to help digest it is 
His knowledge of medicine and years of experimenting is responsible 
for this preparation. Besides, it is sold on a written guarantee. Feed Poultry Pan-a-ce-a to 
your hens and they'll lay in zero weather. 


It’s the hen that’s 


DR. HESS & CLARK, 


Ashiand, Ohio. 


ints the way to profitable stock keeping. It has always been a serious probiem with 
revent digestive disorders and loss of appetite in heaviiy fed animals, 
‘ood, the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. 8.) contains the bitter 
tonics recognized in medicine for improving digestion; iron, everywhere known as a blood builder, and nitrates for cleansing the 
system of waste material, and laxatives which regulate the bowels. Increasing the stockmen’s 
improve digestion, is known as “The Dr. Hess idea.” Not feed but increased digestion is what Dr. 
making stock thriftier and healthier; by saving the loss liabl 

refish that also aids digestion. 

on a written guarantee. Fed in a small dose. 


supplies, It pay 
ie by disease ; besides, the stock like it ; it 
pail $1.60, except in Canada and extreme 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 3, 1909 
Direct Primary Bill at Last 


The direct primary bill is now be- 
fore the New York legislature. In 
time this bill, or some other direct 
primary bill, will be passed, and the 
people will take the reins of govern- 
ment in hand again. The convention 
system has developed into a machine 
operated by the boss and professional 
politicians. It is good for the latter, 
but bad for the people. If any reader 
of American Agriculturist believes he 
is incompetent to assist in the selec- 
tion of candidates for public office, 
then he ought to oppose the direct 
primary plan. That reader should at 
once join hands with Tammany and 
Connors, or with Woodruff and 
Raines. On the other hand, if he is 
opposed to the old system, he ought 
to join hands with Gov Hughes and 
direct primaries and work for re- 
form. 

When slavery was overthrown the 
white boys of the south were freed 
also. When direct primaries are put 
in force, farmers and laborers and 
plain business men will be free, the 
yoke will be removed from the honest 
public official, graft and dishonor will 

e lessened, and law and government 

ill be returned to the hands of the 
yeople, from which both have been 
gradually drawn by the greedy claws 
of the boss and professional politician. 
If you oppose direct primaries, work 
for the present system. If you believe 
in the reform plan, then fight and 
fight hard for it. Talk at home will 
not suffice; earnest, frank letters to 
your representatives and_ senators; 
not one, but many hundreds of them, 
if you please, will be necessary. They 











must go in each day until the battle 





EDITORIAL 


is won. In our judgment, if the 
farmers express their will in words 
strong enough, political freedom will 
result in the Empire state. 


Bank Lean. for Farmers 


Our open letter to the secretary of 
the United States treasury, which oc- 
eupied most of this page last week, 
hit the nail on the head. At least, 
that is the opinion of many farmers 
and business men who have already 
written us on the subject. We shall 
be pleased to hear from one and all, 
as American Agriculturist proposes to 
follow up this matter to the end. 

Either the national banks must ex- 
tend a reasonable amount of accom- 
modation to farmers who are worthy 
of it, or with the co-operation of the 
farmers of America, congress will be 
induced to interfere. 

The system of banking in this coun- 
try is by no means satisfactory. State 
legislatures and congress are disposed 
toward bank reform. Such govern- 
ment interference may be quite detri- 
mental to the private interests which 
now control the banking business. 

Therefore, it is the part of wisdom 
for national banks to do what they 
can to improve the farmer’s credit 
facilities. Loans to farmers will be 
as profitable to the banks as their 
investment in any other form of com- 
mercial paper. Besides that, the 
banks thereby secure the good will 
of farmers, as well as an increasing 
volume of deposits from this source. 

Even those banks that loan on 
farmers’ paper are in the habit of in- 
sisting that the farmer pay off his 
note in whole or in part at the end 
of three or four months. It is a good 
rule of commercial banking to make 
loans that mature in four or six 
months, but it is a better rule to re- 
new good notes. Especially is this 
true if the borrower cleans up all 
his obligations at the bank once a 
year, or, in the case of farmers, once 
in 18 months or two years. 

For most agricultural operations 
money is needed for the whole year; 
sometimes for two years, or at least 
18 months. The methods of bank- 
ing should recognize this need. 

It should be possible for a prudent, 
businesslike, successful farmer to go 
to his local banker and have an un- 
derstanding as to the line of credit 
and rate of interest the bank will ex- 
tend to the farmer. The borrower may 
not need all the money at once, but 
if he knows the total amount that he 
can get as needed, he can then plan 
his operations so as to make this 
money earn him a very handsome re- 
turn. Let the notes run for four, 
five or six months, but with the un- 
derstanding that, unless something 
entirely unforeseen interferes to de- 
stroy the farmer’s credit, thé same 
may be renewed once or twice. In 
other words, the banks should co- 
operate with the farmer to give him 
time enough to make a crop and 
either to sell it direct or to convert it 
into pork, beef, mutton or wool, and 
realize on the latter. 

If farmers who are thus worthy of 
accommodation could get it, the re- 
sult would be to make farming more 
businesslike and more profitable. It 
would develop the locality. It would 
keep money at home. It would in- 
crease the farmer’s income. This 
weuld enable him to increase his de- 
posits at the bank. With larger de- 
posits, the bank would be still more 
useful in the community. .This makes 
an endless chain of prosperity. Pach 
link in the chain supplements and 
helps the other, 

Banks that are doing this already 
are writing us that our position is 





correct. Such support to the policy 
of bank accommodation to worthy 
farmers is indeed encouraging. As 


one of these country bankers writes: 

“We used‘to buy city paper, or keep 
a@ large. balance with our metropolitan 
correspondent, where it was no doubt 
used more or Jess for speculative -pur- 


poses. Of late years we find local 
paper, and especially farmers’ paper, 
much more profitable, because we get 
a double profit from it; that is to say, 
Wwe get the usual rate of interest and 
we also get the farmers’ deposits. The 
truth is the farmers are accumulating 
a good deal of money. In the near fu- 
ture they will be more numerous as 
bank depositors than at present, and 
will carry larger balances in the bank. 
What we and other thoughtful bank- 
ers realize is that it not only pays us 
to accommodate farmers, butif we do 
not do so, they will unite and organize 
banks themselves under the national 
bank act. I think you will find that 
out of the 3000 new national banks 
established during the past ten years, 
quite a goodly number have been or- 
ganized by farmers and for farmers.” 

What this country banker says is 
very true. He speaks from experi- 
ence. He says that his own bank has 
nearly 100 farmer depositors, some of 
whom are quite heavy borrowers for 
eight to ten months out of the year, 
or 12 to 18 months out of two years. 
Most of these borrowers do not even 
have a mortgage on their farm, nor 
do they even give a chattel mortgage 
for a small loan, because they do not 


need to. Their word is good and 
their notes are better. This type of 
businesslike farmer abhors' mort- 
gages. 


At the same time, permanent loans 
secured by mortgage have their place. 
It is not always convenient to secure 
even this form of credit But what 
we emphasize here is the necessity of 
some liberal policy among banks in 
the way of commercial accommoda- 
tion, rather than of so-called perma- 
nent mortgages. The latter is a dif- 
ferent type of credit, for the improve- 
ment of which much could also be 
said. 

Of course, we do not say that banks 
should give credit to the shiftless 
and ne’er-do-well. Business is busi- 
ness. The bank has no right to loan 
its depositors’ money to parties who 
cannot pay. But wholly within the 
realm of safe and profitable banking 
there is a wide field for better accom- 
modation to farmers and a more wide- 
spread recognition of agricultural 
credit by banks. 

After all is said and done about 
the ins and outs of agriculture, all 
must agree that one of its greatest 
needs is more available cash capital 
at certain seasons. 


Make Tubsculia Test Effective 


It is certainly true that a herd of 
cows wholly free from tuberculosis 
ean be quickly affected by a single 
diseased animal. The value of the 
herd can thus be impaired or largely 
destroyed. Hence it is to the interest 
of every cattle owner to stamp out the 
disease as quickly and effectively as 
possible, even if some sacrifices must 
be made. There is no question that 
milk production is lessened and the 
herd made less profitable when tuber- 
culosis once gets established. The 
only sensible resort is to get rid of the 
trouble quietly and without sensation. 

In doing this an honest fight must 
be made. Unscrupulous veterinarians 
who give certificates of health to cat- 
tle purporting to have been tested by 
the tuberculin test when such is not 
made at all, or not properly made, 
must be exposed. No one must be al- 
lowed to use tuberculin secretly prior 
to a regular tuberculin test to pre- 
vent normal reactions, neither must 
animals that have reacted to the 
tuberculin test be sold for dairy and 
breeding purposes when such fact is 
not known to the buyer. 

Facts indicate that malpractice in 
the past has not been uncommon. 
Many perfectly healthy dairy herds 
have been affected all unknown to the 
owner by such unrighteous sales and 
practices, How correct these abuses? 
A few simple changes in the law to 
strengthen the work of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture will do wonders 
in putting the control on a rational 








basis. As American Agriculturist sees 
it, the following provisions will do 4 
world of good: Have the distribution 
of tuberculin within the state reporteg 
to the state department of agricy). 
ture; have the use of tuberculin re- 
ported with the name, numbers or 
descriptions of animals and the tem- 
peratures also reported to the depart- 
ment; have all reactors permanently 
branded, that no producer may be 
caught unawares by any cattle 
vendor; make it a requirement that 
the test be properly conducted, and 
issue no certificate unless such pro- 
visions for proper testing have been 
made. 

When the state of New York is 
spending annually $150,000 in the in- 
terest of bovine tuberculosis suppres- 
sion, substantial progress ought to be 
made each year. Remove some of the 
difficulties now in the way and tuber- 
culosis will rapidly decline, and dairy 
farmers will be gainers thereby. Per- 
mit no opportunities for unscrupulous 
testing to remain and no _ reacting 
cattle to be unmarked and advance 
can be hoped for. 

Observe this difficulty: A dairyman 
has his herd tested; one or more cows 
react; in good faith he sells these 
reactors to a cattle buyer instead of 
sending to the slaughtering pens or 
isolating them for breeding purposes 
This cattle vendor has them retested 
at once, securing thereby a certificate. 
He sells the animals to some buyer, 
who in this way unknowingly admits 
diseased animals and quickly infests 
his heretofore healthy herd with the 
dreaded disease. This is criminal. Of 
course it is. But as conditions exist 
dairymen have no redress. If these 
animals be properly retested and be 
reacting animals and be perman 
branded then and there, neither the 
seller nor the buyer can be imposed 
upon and every dairy farmer will be 
benefited. We shall be glad to have 
our dairy readers ponder over this 
plan, cnd if they approve, to join 
hands in having the matter adjusted 
before the present legislature ad- 
journs. 





Corn and cattle continue two of the 
livest topics on the farm today. Win- 
ter feeding of beef cat- 


Corn tle in the corn belt of 
Makes Cattle Ohio and Kentucky, 
and for that matter 


further east, is well over for this sea- 
son, yet there is the sensitive period 
right now “between hay and grass.” 
Next week, April 10, American Agri- 
culturist will make editorial comment 
on some of the things cattle feeders 
should know and practice during the 
present month. In the same issue will 
appear an inspiring and helpful ar- 
ticle, written by a successful Ohio 
farmer, R. W. Dunlap, which will 
bear directly upon preparation for the 
corn crop. This will point to some of 
the first requisites in securing satis- 
factory returns. These articles are 
well worth waiting for. 
Gov Harmon is to be congratulated. 
The boodle legislators, politicians and 
officeholders’ lob- 
A Righteous Veto by could not de- 
ter him from his 
duty in standing by the people’s in- 
terest and in vetoing the salary grab 
bill that would increase salaries al- 
ready high and not at all in the in- 
terest of efficiency or good public 
service. When you raise salaries you 
increase the scramble for political ple 
You get away from economy, from 
faithful officers. You put temptation 
before the office seekers for gain. 
Let’s have old-fashioned salaries for 
public officials. Let’s go back to old- 
fashioned public servants who are 
sought by the office, and who when *€- 
lected look upon the office as a pub- 
lic trust, in which loyalty, honor and 
faithful service to the community are 
kept constantly in mind that the pub- 
lic and people may be served jus- tly, 
rightly and faithfully. 
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Women Protest 





Women all over the country are 
protesting against the provisions in 
the Payne tariff bill that will increase 
the price of stockings and gloves. 
There are many instances pointed out 
in which the tariff bill will make 
prices lower for rich manufacturers 
and higher for workingmen on neces- 
sities of life. It is said at Washing- 
ton that unless congress passes a 
tariff bill true to the spirit of the re- 
publican platform pledges and afford- 
ing relief from tariff burdens to the 
masses of the people, it will be vetoed 
by Pres Taft. 

An example of what looks like a 
put-up job appears in the Payne bill 
in connection with the tariff affecting 
gloves. It is plausibly suggested that 
New York glove manufacturers, con- 
spicuous among whom is ex-Congress- 
man Littauer, dictated an important 
section. The glove industry was well 
protected before, but a big increase 
is made in the duties on gloves, and 
at the same time it is made possible 
for them to be manufactured cheaper 
in this country by the provision in the 
Payne bill putting hides on the free 
list. 





Business Improvement 





During the past week business con- 
ditions have improved in a marked 
degree. There has been no great 
change, but the spirit of optimism is 
much more manifest, and slowly but 

ely progress is being made out of 
the period of business depression that 


has prevailed for over a year. The 
financial leaders concede that the 
great agricultural interests, especially 


of the west, have been the mainstay 
against @ much worse depression than 
was experienced. Farm _ prosperity 
has been again proved to be the foun- 


dation of all prosperity in this coun- 
try. It has been a great help to 
manufacturing interests that the 
farmers have steadily and liberally 


continued to purchase large quantities 
of agricultural machinery. 

The iron and steel industry is just 
now in an unsettled state, due chiefly 
to the tariff agitation. In those indus- 
tries wages have been cut this month, 
following a cut in prices of the iron 
and steel products. A reduction in 
the tariff on steel is expected. Rail- 
road traffic is steadily increasing, but 
slowly. 





Castro Wants to Rule Again 





Cipriano Castro, the former presi- 
dent of Venezuela, has sailed from 
France, with Venezuela as his ulti- 
mate destination. His health is much 
improved, and he declares that he is 
going to attempt to get control of the 


Venezuelan government again. He 
talks as if that would be a patriotic 
duty in the lin of reform. In Vene- 


zuela they declare thatif he sets foot at 
a Venezuelan port he will be promptly 
arrested. It is not yet known whether 
he proposes to try to do this at once, 
or whether he will land somewhere in 
the West Indies 





Democratic Congressmen Divided 





The democratic party in the lower 
house of congress starts this session 
divided against itself. The demo- 
cratic congressmen, led by Fitzgerald 
of New York, who disobeyed their 
Party caucus instructions and helped 
Save the Cannon rules, continue to 
remain in revolt against following 
minority leader Champ Clark. They 
take the position that Champ Clark 


and the regular democratic organiza- 
tion in the house are still loyal to 

ryan, while the Fitzgerald crowd 
&re bound to have no more of 
Bryanism. 

The republicans in the house are far 
more harmonious now than it seemed 
would be possible this session after 
the fight over Cannon 








Briefly Told 


Arbor and bird day will be observed 
in Delaware Friday, April 2. The | 
same day will be observed as Arbor 
day in Kentucky. 








George B. Cortelyou, former secré- 
tary of the treasury, has been elected 
president of the Consolidated gas 
company of New York city. 


A big blizzard has swept through 
the far west from the Rocky moun- 
tains to the Mississippi. Denver was 
the storm center, and telephone and 
telegraph wires went down, while raii- 
road traffic was blocked. Many 
houses were blown down in Texas 
and at least a dozen persons were 
killed there 





The 
lature 
States 


deadlock in the Illinois legis- 
over the election of a United 
senator continues. Hopkins, 
whose term expired March 4, has con- 
tinued to lead in the balloting. A 
movement was started which would 
probably have resulted in the election 
of Gov Deneen to the senate if he had 
not headed it off. 





An important conference has been 
held at New Orleans this week de- 
voted to the consideration of child 
labor conditions. Official representa- 
tives from 11 southern states were 
present upon the invitation of Gov 
Sanders of Louisiana. The object was 
the adoption of a more comprehen- 
sive and uniform system of child 
labor laws in the south, safeguarding 
both the welfare of youthful laborers 
and the legitimate interests of the 
employers. 





A much distrubed situation in Ser- 
via has been partly relieved by Prince 
George, eldest son of the king, who 
has renounced his right of succession 
to the Servian throne. The young man 
has lived a life of reckless violence 
and immorality. He is credited with 
having committed several murders. 
King Peter’s second son, who will now 
become the crown prince, is Alexan- 
der. He is a quiet, studious boy who 
is devoting himself to thorough edu- 
cation. 


King Peter is broken down | 


THE NEWS OF THE DAY 
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in health. A strong party in Servia led | 


by Prince George has been clamoring 
for war against Austria because of 
the recent annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 





A court of inquiry has been ap- 
pointed by Sec Dickinson of the war 
department to investigate the dis- 


charge of the negro soldiers alleged 
to have been implicated in the 
Brownsville shooting affair. This is 


in accordance with the Foraker reso- 
lution passed at the last session of 
congress. The soldiers who can es- 
tablish their innocence will be re- 
stored to their former standing in the 
army, 











Play Life’s 
Game Well 


Small matter how humble one’s 
position on Life’s Ladder, he may 
always aspire to a better place. 





Improper food, by consuming en- 
ergy to digest it and manufacturing 
poisonous ferments in the blood, robs 
many a man of the ambition and 
ability to “climb higher.’’ 


A ten days’ trial of 


Grape-Nuts 


Will show improvement in mind 
and body—Sure! 


**There’s a Reason’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














Our Bed-Rock Factory Price 
On this Split Hickory Buggy 
Saves You $26.50 


Made to Your Order 


F people really knew what a Ae money-sa' arag 
we offer on our f home 
—_— plan, our on 


factories would 
orders that we mt bs ce to ent 
demand. 
fost our prices first—that's all. 
ust let us prove to you in cold, hard figures 
just how much we can save you in mone 
much we can add to your satis 
making a genuine Split Hickory Buggy to 
your order, shipping direct from fact A 
acto om and granting you 30 days’ 
Road Test. 
One cash dollar spent with us has —~ 
the value of ¢wo dollats at 
Of course, he may give you a few months’ ne, but look at the awful 
interest you pay for the accommodation—} 
We make to order over 125 styles of S “Hickory Yebiiee—> 
cluding all styles of Top Buggies, Automobile Spit Hi Two-in-One Buggies, 
me runabouts with fancy seats, regular seats and automobile 
seats, Phaetons, Carriages, Surreys, Spring Wagons and Harness. 
Remember. we sell to you direct—at factory prices—no j 
wholesaler or retailer receives unearned profits out of your buggy 
money. 
The Split Hickory Special shown below made to your order for $26.50 
less than the dealer’s price for anything like the value. 
“300,000 satisfied owners have bought vehicles our way. 
buggy’ sold on 30 days’ Free Road Test and 2 years’ guarantee. 


Send for our Big Free New Catalog, showing 
More Vehicle Styles than 10 Big Warerooms 


NoterCelebrated Sheldon Genuine French Point Automobile Springs used on all 
Solit Hickory V es making them positively the easiest riding buggies on the market, 
The sev teeny most complete, buggy book ever published. Describes our complete 
line—at prices that represent the greatest buggy values oe offered, pan for the Book 
We pay the postage. Just write on a postal, “Send the book along.” A 







Ht. C. Phelps, President 


Every 






H. C. Phelps, Pres. 
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cated partato get out of 
order or cause trouble. 
The canes has comatete 
control of Variable 
tion eo —s hand; ‘ht motion of soqere 
thi me “7 ay ember with aps end 
t! 47: more lumber 
lees help than any other. Free iu iegs power and 
- y and ey our comoptets lind of weed working machia- 
si nog AMERICAN ‘Saw MILL MACHINERY CO. 
120 Hope St., N. J. 1561 Terminal Bidgs., Mew York 
Strongest | 
v F ENCE srccoo* LAWN FENCE 
Colled Wire. Meavily Gal to : ban iy Bg Bold on trial at 
— vent rust. Have no agents. Sell at 4 petecs, Seve 80 
@ pay all one at netgtie at tenes ; eee Beet weisesoday ' 
KITSELMAN 
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Muncie, Indiana, 
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Our Middle Atlantic 
States Edition 


This edition of American Agricul- 
turist is devoted te the interests of 
our big family of the middle Atlantic 
states. It is our special edition for 
the great states of Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, New Jersey and Maryland. Te 
make it better than ever is my 
earnest wish, and I ask you-to join 
hands in making it so. Use these 
pages freely for farm news, for. dis- 
cussing local farm problems, for in- 
terchange of opiniens on farm prac- 
tice. Not only do this, but write me 
frequently. Tell me about the fea- 
tares that are most interesting and 
helpful; suggest ways of improvement 
as they occur to you, and send in ac- 
ceunts of agricultural, grange and 
club meetings, of sales and co-oper- 
ative successes, of crop conditions and 
prices; anything, in fact, that reveals 
farm activity. We want to boost ag- 
riculture in the middle Atlantic 
states; by all working together we can 
make things hum. 





Editor American Agriculturisth 


MARYLAND 








Patuxent, Anne Arundel Co—Farm- 
ers are hauling manure, fencing and 
plowing. Weather conditions unfa- 
vorable for nearly all spring work. 
Stock in good shape. Grain fields 
looking. fair. 


Cavetown, Washington Co—Farm- 
ers plowing. for corn and _ potatoes. 
Fruit farmers about done spraying 
for scale, which is well under control 
now. Prospects are good for all kinds 
of fruit. Horses sell higher than for 
ears, $75 to $250 ea; cows $30 to 
50: Rainfall abundant. Wheat and 
grass looking well. Corn $1.20 p bbl, 
wheat $1.25 p bu, potatoes $1, butter 
23c p lb, eggs 17c p doz. 

British Quarantine Raised — The 
British govt has revoked the quaran- 
tine which for some time has existed 
against live stock from the port of 
Faltimore on account of foot and 
mouth disease. It has so notified the 
U 8S dept of agri. 


NEW JERSEY 








New Egypt, Ocean Co—Grain look- 
ing fair. Many are preparing potato 


ground. Milch cows sold high at re- 
cent sales. They average $ head. 
Light driving horses bring $225 to 


ea. Milk 4c p qt, eggs very plen- 
tiful, butter 32c p Ib. 
Bridgeton, Cumberland Co—Potato 


planting under full headway. Seed 
advancing in price, Cobblers $4 p bbl. 
Farm work well along. Corn 80c p 
_ bu, wheat $1.25, table potatoes $1, 
eggs 18c p doz, chickens 18 to 40c 
p Ib, live calves 7%c p Ib, hay $13 
p ton. 

Frenchtown, Hunterdon Co—Frost 
all out of ground and roads dry and 
solid.. Red clover badly heaved and 
practically ruined. Alsike well rooted. 
Wheat and rye in best shape in 
years. Many empty ice houses. Horses 
and cattle high. Shotes scarce and 
high. Milk at station $1.50 p 100 Ibs, 
eggs 18c p doz. Veals scarce and high. 
Farm stock of all kinds in prime 
_ghape. Bees wintered well, with very 
light loss. Fruit buds generally in 
good shape. From present indications, 
plowing will commence early. An 
outbreak of diphtheria is threatened. 
Several cases and two deaths re- 
ported. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Mahantongo, Juniata Co—Spring is 
here, robins and bluebirds have made 
_their appearance. A very interesting 
farmers’ institute was held at Pitman 
Mar 8-9. Winter —_ looking good. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Several sales of farm stock and ma- 
chinery at high prices. Horses $100, 
$200 and up. Cows $30 to $45. Roads 
in a splendid condition. Hens laying 
well. Eggs 22c p doz. Chickens 13c 
p lb, Wheat $1.10, rye 80c, corn 80c, 
oats 65¢e, potatoes 85c and-$1. Not 
much ice housed on account of very 
mild winter. Much plowing has al- 
ready been done. People intend plant- 
ing more potatoes and cabbage. Cab- 
bage selling at 2% and 3c p Ib. Ap- 
ples all marketed. Farmers installing 
hot and cold water and bathrooms 
in their homes.—[J. K. M. 


Lehman, Luzerne Co—Winter has 


been open. Spring birds are here, but 
prospects of cold weather yet. Winter 
grain looking fair. Few are spraying 
for scale. Stock has wintered so far 
very well. Grain and feed high. Re- 
cent rains ended the long drouth. 
Farm help scarce. Horses high 
$200 ea. 


Vicksburg, Union Co—At public 
sales horses and cattle sold for big 
prices. Horses brought $125 to $256, 
cows $25 to $85. Manure is _ being 
hauled to sod fields for corn, and some 
plowing done. Some clover seed has 
been sown, and it is worth $5 p bu. 
Roads are in fine condition. . Very 
few farms changing owners. 

Catawissa, Columbia Co—Grain is 
looking good. Farmers have the most 
of their manure hauled and are busy 
plowing corn ground and planting 
garden truck. The acreage of corn 
will be about the same as last year, 
but the potato acreage will be some- 
what increased. Fruit buds are all 
right yet. 

State Chemist Promoted—Prof J. D. 
Fuller, chief chemist of the state dept 
of agri, has been appointed by Sec 
Wilson as chief of the cattle food and 
grain investigation laboratory of the 
bureau of chemistry of the national 
dept of agri. For several years Prof 
Fuller has been in charge of the 
feeding stuff work in Pennsylvania 
and has greatly aided in driving spu- 
rious food stuffs out of the state. He 
enters his new duties this week. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Caire, Ritchie Co—One of the 
greatest helps to the farmers here is 
the telephone. The network of lines 
includes 2-3 of the farmers. They 
are not only a comfort and conven- 
jience, but an actual necessity. The 
season is opening up in fairly good 
shape and farm work has commenced 
in earnest. 








OHIO 


ee 


Automobiles Help Roads 


M. 





Thanks to the Ohio state automo- 
bile license the sum of $46,577.75 is 
available for good roads in addition 
to the $440,000 ($5000 for each coun- 
ty) granted by the last legislature. 

Vinton is the only county which 
has notified J. C. Wordens, state 
highway commissioner, that it will 
not use the money given by the state, 
Owing to the fact that the county is 
too poor to make appropriations for 
good roads this year. Accordingly 
the $5000 set apart for Vinton county 
has been distributed among the other 
87 counties. This makes the total 
amount available to each county as 
state aid for good roads $5586.77. 
The money is available for immediate 
use. 

National Pike to be Rebuilt 


One of the greatest good roads pro- 
jects of the state is the rebuilding of 
the old national pike, which runs 
across the state from east to west. 
The county commissioners in many 
counties traveled by the pike are co- 
operating with the highway commis- 
sioner and unless present plans fail, 
a fine up-to-date pike will cross the 
state. 

One of the peculiar requests made 
of Gov Harmon came from the newly 
organized branch of the league of 
American sportsmen at Cincinnati, 
asking him to use his’ influence 


against the killing of birds and toads. 
The state dairy and food commis- 
making a vigorous 


sioner is fight 








against adulterated lard. A Ger- 
man butcher in Columbus caught 
adulterating lard with cotton- 
seed oil was fined $25 and 
costs and also had to pay the cost of 
the state analyzing the lard an addi- 
tional $5. The fight is being carried 
on in all parts of the state. 

Dr Paul Fischer, state veterina- 
rian, has been appointed by the bu- 
reau of animal husbandry of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture as a member of a commission of 
five to inspect the various veterinary 
colleges of the country with a view 
to determining which are _ the best 
equipped. The federal government 
employs about 800 veterinarians in 
the inspection service and the grad- 
uates from the best equipped veteri- 
nary colleges are greatly desired. The 
commission will inspect 20 colleges. 

Sec Sandles of the state board of 
agriculture is meeting with a hearty 
response in his request for sample 
@ars of corn from each county of the 
state, which he is placing on a corn 
tree in the offices of the board in the 
state capitol in Columbus. Byron L. 
Staley, a 15-year-old boy of Wood- 
stock, Champaign county, sent in two 
ears of corn on which he has already 
realized $2538.50 in cash, a gold watch, 
gold medal! and a silver cup. 


Beach City, Stark Co—Open weath- 
er with bad roads, but we have had 
no rain for nearly a week, with sev- 
eral windy days and the roads have 
dried wonderfully. A week ago we 
had freezing at nights and thawing 
during the day and it was hard on 
the wheat, considerable of it is lifted 
nearly out of the ground. Some farm- 
ers have sown their cloverseed and 
the weather is mild enough to start 
it. Not many sugar bushes and what 
are tapped are not doing extra well. 
Syrup $1 p gal, wheat $1.15, oats 60c, 
corn 75c, cloverseed $5.25, and farm- 
ers having it for sale are slow to sell, 
expecting higher prices. A good 
many public sales and property us- 
ually brings fair prices. Some chang- 
ing of tenants, but there are plenty 
of farms to go round. 


Bidwell, Gallia Co—Live stock has 


wintered well, and no scarcity of feed. 
Wheat looking well, but meadows are 
showing poorly. Fine weather and 
everybody plowing for corn; a large 
acreage will be planted. 


Vinton, Gallia Co—Being favorable 
weather for work during winter and 
spring farmers have their work in 
good shape. Oats are being sown and 
early potatoes planted. More interest 
than ordinary is shown in fruit cul- 
ture. Several farmers will spray this 
year. Wheat looks fairly well. Plenty 
of feed and stock doing well. 


Calla, Mahoming Co—Roads mud- 
dy and wheat looking bad. There 
have been three weeks of good sugar- 
making. Maple syrup has been sell- 
ing at $1 a gal, but is coming down. 
Butter retails at 35c and eggs at 25c. 
wheat $1.15, dressed hogs 8%c, veal 
calves dressed 10%c. No ice put up 
this winter. -Some corn ground 
plowed. Farmers have most of their 
manure hauled out. ‘ 


Justus, Stark Co—Weather change- 
able. Wheat not looking as well as a 
month ago. Some cloverseed sown. 
Hay market dull. Stock coming 
through in good shape and bringing 
good prices. Quite a lot of sod 
Plowed for corn and some § stalk 
ground for oats. An unusual flow of 
sap. 





NEW YORK 


Sandy Hill, Washington Co—We 
are having fine weather, with fairly 
good sleighing. A number of changes 
will take place this spring. Stock has 
wintered well. Milch cows are bring- 
ing from $34 to $50 ea, hay $14 to 
$15, rye straw $9. Hens not laying 
very well, eggs 25c p doz, butter 32 to 

ce. The home ice harvest has been 
good and most farmers have a good 
supply. 

Nicholville, St Lawrence Co—No 
sugaring as yet. Some 1908 sugar 
recently sold at 7c. It is good sleigh- 
ing and farmers are closing up their 
winter work, drawing manure, etc. 
Stock has wintered well and cows are 
selling at $380 to $40. Hay is scarce 


and selling at $15 to $18 p ton, eggs 
18¢, butter 25 to 30c. But few farms 
have changed ownership or tenants, 


Laurens, Otsego Co—Farmers hay; 


not tapped sugar trees yet. It is 
thought there will be a very light 
crop. Syrup of the 1908 crop 75 to 
80c p gal, sugar 8 to 10c p Ib. 

Milk Adulterator Caught—The siate 
dept of agri recently secured evidence 
that a milk dealer in a medium sized 
city of this state has been adulterat- 
ing milk. At first he acknowledgea 
mixing skim milk with whole milk. 
but when confronted by the dept with 
facts, he admitted watering the milk 
also. He offered to settle the case for 
$100, but when his offer was declined 
he offered $800 cash. It is likely this 
will be accepted. The dept has other 
Similar cases in consideration and 
some of the violators may have to go 
to jail. 


Avoca, Steuben Co—Winter grain 
is looking very poor. Much fear is 
entertained for new seeding. No sap 
weather yet. Scarcely any snow even 
in the woods. Potatoes nearly al! 
sold and grain very high; oats 60c p 
bu, corn $1.40 p 100 Ibs, bran $28 to 

p ton, hay $10. Horses very high; 
good farm teams worth $400 to $500. 
Auctions very numerous. There is 
more call for farms to work on shares 
than for several years. Help is more 
plenty; wages about the same, $20 to 
$30 a month and board. Quite a few 
farms being sold at prices about 10% 
higher than a year ago. The ice crop 
is very light. Cows sell for $85 ea, 


McGraw, Cortland Co—The winter 
has been -unusually open. lLumber- 
men have been unable to get their 
logs to the mills on sleighs. Very few 
ice houses are filled to their capacity. 
Sugar bushes have not been tapped 
yet, and a poor year is expected, 
Fresh cows are bringing high prices. 
Milk is 5 cents p can higher than it 
Was one year ago. There is more in- 
quiry for farming lands this spring 
than usual; and a number of good 
farms have changed hands. 


Patterson, Putnam Co — Roads in 
good condition. Winter comparative- 
ly mild; only about two weeks’ sleigh- 
ing in all. Auctions are frequent and 
cows sell high. Feed of all kinds way 
up. Silos are giving good satisfaction 
and there is talk of more being built. 
Potatoes $1 p bu, onions $1. Eggs 
pleatiful and worth 20c p doz. Bad 
colds very prevalent, and a number 
of cases of grip. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—The 
Borden condensery has placed con- 
tracts for milk with its patrons at the 
following prices: Apr $1.40, May 
$1.15, June 95c, July $1:10, Aug $1.25, 
Sept $1.40; a decrease of 5c p 100 Ibs 
from last year. All marketable prod- 
ucts are selling easy. Hay $10 to $12 
p ton, straw $7, butter 30 to 32c p lb, 
cheese 14 to 18c, eggs 18c p doz, ap- 
ples 50e p bu, potatoes 60 to 70c, oats 
64c, corn 90c, dairy cows $40 to $50 
ea, yearlings $15 to $20, horses $100 
to $240. 


Ft Edward, Washington Co — A 
good many busy drawing manure, 
Sheffield farms are contracting milk 
at the following prices: Apr $1. 
May $1.15, June 95c, July $1.10, Aus 
$1.25, Sept $1.40. Oats for seed 60¢ 
and not very plenty. There is a tend- 
ency for many village people to mové 
to the farm. Five farms have been 
purchased this spring by village res! 
dents. 


Parishville, St Lawrence Co—Mead- 
ows have been bare or protected only 
by a light covering of snow all winter 
and now have considerable ice upon 
them. This, with the serious damagé 
done by grubs last fall, is not very ¢- 
couraging for the coming hay crop. 
Large quantities of baled hay are be- 
ing shipped in and sold at $16. The 
best loose hay at barns brings the 
same price. Cattle are in averag® 
condition, although very much less 
grain has been fed the past winter 
than usual. There is practically 1° 
beef in the country and hogs are very 
searce. Price of beef is 6 to 7c = 
pork 8c. Eggs are down to 20c. “ 
few potatoes in growers’ hands 4 
held for a dollar price. 
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New York Farm Affairs 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—The ice 
companies are still harvesting ice at 
the head of the Chautauqua lake. The 
roads are rough and are not in shape 
to allow of much hauling. Some 
farmers have made _ considerable 
maple syrup and sugar, but the ma- 
jority of them have not tapped yet. 
Meal is $1.40, bran $1.45, flour $1.60, 
eggs 17c, butter 28e. 

Will Grow Sugar Beets—I have 
raised 20 arces of sugar beets for the 
past two years and expect to plant 
about the same acreage this year. 
Lyons factory offers same terms as a 
year ago. Acreage here will not be 
materially changed. Much of the crit- 





icism of the Lyons factory is unde- 
served. The company has always 
carried out its contract to the letter. 


That should satisfy any man.—[I. B., 
Scottsville, N Y. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co—March 
has been cool, no sugar made yet. 
Hay searce, worth $15 to $18 p ton. 
Feed $30 to $32 p ton. Cows freshen- 


ing. Butter 29c, eggs 18c, pork 9c, 
veal 7c, cows $30 to $50 ea. There is 
considerable changing of tenants. 


Buckton creamery dividends for Feb 
averaged $1.31 p 100 Ibs for 4% milk. 
Feb butter 30c p Ib. 

North Blenheim, Schoharie Co— 
Very mild winter weather. Skimming 
station running every day with about 
4000 Ibs milk. Stock wintering well. 
All feeds high. Butter 30c p Ib, eggs 
18c p doz. Horses in good demand 
and selling as high as $200 ea, fresh 
cows $30 to $50. Winter work well 
along. Roads in fair condition. Little 
frost in ground. 


The Suffolk Co Fair will be held 


Sept 14-17. Dates were fixed at a 
meeting of the officers and directors 
the Suffolk Co agri sec at River- 


head last week. Many new features 
é promised for the fair this year. 
Bee Keepers Elect Officers—A 
meeting of bee keepers was held at 
Albany recently and the following 
officers elected: Pres, W. D. Wright; 
vice, J. D. Morrow of Athens; sec- 
treas, D. A. Frasier of Albany. 


Canvassing Ontario Co—We are 

glad to announce that A. B. Estey of 
Phelps is making a thorough canvass 
of Ontario county for the American 
Agriculturist. We commend him to 
all of our friends. 
Amsterdam, Montgomery Co — 
wenty-seven farms have been sold in 
this town the past six months, prices 
ranging from $30 to $45 p a. Farms 
of this price sell readily. 
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New York Grange Notes 





Last week Oswego Pomona held its 
meeting at Oswego. At the first ses- 
sion ‘the public was admitted to the 
literary program. Hon E. B. Norris 
of Sodus installed the new officers in- 


cluding: Master, Herman W. Kandt 
of Altmar; overseer, F. E. Alexander 
of Pulaski; lecturer, Mrs E. P. Far- 
hum of Oswego; secretary, Mrs Anna 
veed of Orwell. The worthy master 
and brother, George Rappold, were 


delegated to attend a league meeting 
at Carthage on the 17th to boom 


horthern New York. The following 
legislative committee was named: 
Lenar Huntington of Pulaski, J. Hop- 
Per of Hannibal, Elmer Benedict of 
Phenix. At noon lunch baskets were 
Cpened and coffee served. 


Brother Norris gave an instructive 


address in, the afternoon on dena- 
tured alcohol and its benefit to the 
farmer. His remarks were illustrated 
by the use of lamps and flatirons. 
© Suggested that farmers distill 


their own alcohol and thus deprive 
t Whiskey trust of revenue. Twelve 
new members were added to the Po- 
mona. A committee of five was ap- 
Ae a to expedite matters for the 
-At annual meeting of the _ state 
Srange in December. An invitation 
Tune cePted to meet at Mexico in 


me. ttoga Pomona recently held its 
my ting with the Ballston grange 
‘Burnt Hills. There was 2 
a....2rse attendance. A bountiful 
n. fer was served by the ladies. C. I. 
. and Hon F. L. Smithe, dele- 


gates to the state grange, gave their 
reports. A committee of five was ap- 
pointed to ascertain the cause of in- 
creased county taxation. The Sara- 
toga Springs reservation bill was 
indorsed. Next meeting will be March 
25 at Ballston Spa. 

The grange has put a stop to Wash- 
ington county buyers of potatoes pur- 
chasing 65 pounds for a bushel. They 
are now obliged to buy by the local 
weight of 60 pounds. 

On April 17, St Clairville grange, 
No 401, in Chautauqua county, will 
celebrate its 38d anniversary. 


The Eastern Live Stock Mazlests 


Monday, March 29. 

At New York, the steer market held 
up last week to opening prices, clos- 
ing slow. Veals, moderate receipts, 
held up firm. Today there were 16 
cars of cattle and 3000 calves on sale. 
Steers, on very light receipts, ruled 
firm to 10c higher; bulls were slow 
but steady; medium to choice cows 
firm to 10c higher and thin cows un- 
changed. Veals on increased receipts 
fell off 25c, but there was a good de- 
mand at the reduction, and all the 
stock went to the scales. Steers sold 
at $5.60@6.70 p 100 lbs, including N 
Y state steers, 993 to 1090 Ibs average, 
at 5.60@46.15, 3 cars of O, 1208 to 1261 
Ibs average, 6.40@6.70. Bulls sold at 
3.75@5, cows 2.25@5, 138 head 5.25, 
veals G@9.S0, a few choice ones at 10, 
culls 4@5.50, a few barnyard calves 
3@4. 

Sheep were 








very scarce all last 


week. Today there were 14 cars of 
stock on sale. Sheep were in limited 
supply and steady; lambs a trifle 


easier than Saturday; all the stock 
was wanted. Common to fair sheep 
sold at $4@5.50 p 100 lbs, lambs 7.50 


@ 8.65, including 4 cars of western 
lambs, 93% Ibs average, at 8.60, 7 


cars of N Y¥ state lambs, 64 to 92 Ibs, 
7.75@8.65, a few clipped at 7.50 
culls 6. 

Hogs were in light receipt last 
week, and prices held up to opening 
figures. Today there were 320 head 
on sale. Prices were full steady. N 
Y¥ state hogs, averaging 135 to 203 Ibs, 
sold at $7.25@7.40 p 100 Ibs, pigs, 78 


lbs average, 7. 
The Horse Market 

Trading was a2 trifle more active 
last week at the auction marts, but 
private sales stables reported a slow 
businesss. Prices are generally steady. 
Choice heavy drafters are quoted at 
$300@360 p head, good, sound, sec- 
—<— horses 100 @ 225, chunks 200 
CW ain. 

At Pittsburg, Mar 29—Receipts of 
cattle today 100 cars. Market steady. 
Choice to extra steers $6.50@6.75 p 
100 Ibs, good to choice 6.20@6.40, 
handy steers 5.80@6.15, fair to good 
5.40@5.75, choice to extra heifers 5.60 
@6, butcher cows 5@5.25, veal calves 
6@8.75, milch cows 40@50 ea. Thirty 
loads of hogs received. Heavy ship- 


ping 7.35@7.40, medium 7.30@7.35, 
heavy Yorkers 7.25 @ 7.30, light 
Yorkers 6.90@7, pigs 6.30@6.50. 
Ten loads of sheep received, 
mostly clipped. Wool sheep 5@6.50, 
wool lambs 6@8.50, clipped sheep 


3.50 @5.50, clipped lambs 5@7. 


At Buffalo, Mar 29—Cattle receipts 
today 155 cars. Market 10@15c lower. 
Top steers $6.65, good to prime 6.50@ 
6.60 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 1400-lb steers 
5.65@6.25, 1050 to 1150-lb 5@6.10, 
heifers 5.65@5.90, butcher cows 4@ 
4.65, bulls 4.85@5.15, veal calves 7@ 
10. Sheep receipts 105 cars. 
lambs 8.40, bulk selling at 7.50@8.15, 
yearling 7@7.35, wethers 6.25@6.65, 
mixed 6@6.25, cull sheep 3.50@3.75. 
Hog receipts 85 cars. Medium and 
heavy hogs 7.35@7.40, Yorkers 7.10@ 
7.30, pigs 6.50@6.60, rough 6:40@6.50, 


Hop Yard and Market Notes 


State market is quiet. Prices are 
fi-m, as sustained by contracts for 
three vears at lic p Ib. Recent sales 
were 18%4c for small crops of choice 
quality and 10@12c for undergrades. 

In Schoharie Co there have been 
sales recently at former quotations; 
the stocks on hand are estimated at 
100 bales of 1906, 255 of 1907 and 120 
of 1908S hops. At Cooperstown, the 
prospects for the coming season are 
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FARM AND 





MARKET 


considered very bright, so far as 
prices go. Weather is said to be fa- 
vorable for a large crop. Quotations 
at Oswego are 10@12%c, according 
to quality. 

Increased activity in the manufac- 
ture of beer is shown by the report 
for Feb of the commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue. The total receipts for 
fermented liquors were $3,487,374, 
compared with $3,333,686 for Feb, 
1908. There was an increase in the 
barrel tax of $144,000 

On the Pacific coast buyers are of- 
fering 11%c for three-year contracts. 

At New York, state 1908 crop prime 
to choice 18@15c p ib, common to 
fair 11@12c, 1907 crop prime te 
choice 5@6c, common to fair 3@4c, 
Pacific coast 1908 prime to choice 9@ 
lle, common to fair 7@S8c, 1907 crop 
prime to choice 5@6c, German hops 
23@30c. London quotations show a 
narrow range, Pacific coast hops be- 
ing quoted at $10.92@14.50 p cwt. 


~ 


A Stupendous Work is that just 
published by the department of agri- 
culture at Albany in the 550-page 
book, The Grapes of New York, by 
Prof U. P. Hedrick. This has been 
in preparation for a couple of years 
under the direction of Prof W. H. 
Jordan of the Geneva experiment sta- 
tion. It supplements the _ splendid 
volume of a few years ago written 





by Prof Beach describing the apples | 


of New York. This new book, The 
Grapes of New York, is a most exe 
haustive record of the development 
of American grapes, and includes @ 
good many full-page, three-color il- 
lustrations to accompany the volumie 
nous descriptive text. The work has 
been written from the standpoint of 
the horticulturist, with great care 
taken in the classification of Amer- 
ican grapes and description of the 
same. The book is indeed a valuable 
contribution to the pomdlogy of the 
country in the description of varie- 
ties. This book is not for sale, and 
the libraries are fortunate which pos- 
sess a copy for reference purposes. 
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‘There are 
Advantages 


in Being 
Well 


Ten days’ change from 





coffee to well-made 
POSTUM 
will tell its own tale— 


**There’s a Reason’’ 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. - 
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“BATH IN OIL” 
High Grade Separator—Direct 
o_o eee ey Pay 4 


yy *-Q™ 
a utomobile. This 
is $50 extra, but 

nothing 
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320 Acres of Wheat Land In 


WESTERN CANADA 
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He'll be more of a 
man for every breath 
of clean fresh air he 
gets—and a/ways a 
boy. And a Stevens 
will give om all of 
this—health and en- 
thusiasm and manili- 
ness—more than any- 
thing else you can 
give him. 

It will make him 
quick of hand and 
eye and-brain— 
equips him for the 
‘‘grown-up” time 
g when he’ll need every 

well-trained faculty he possesses. 

A Stevens is true to the mark, 
accurately finished and adjusted 
end thoroughly tested. 

Your boy will enjoy this book— 


DAN BEARD’S | 
“Guns and Gunning” 


An interesting and valusble 













































lume on 
habits of game birds; which 
animals are pests an 

are not, etc. Sent 

for or 30c 


of Rifles, Shotguns, Pistols— 
learn how well made they are 
and how moderate in 
6cents for postage brings it. 
k your dealer and in- 
sist on Stevens—there are 
no substitutes: if youcan’t 
obtain it. we'll ship direct 
on réceipt of catalog price. 


§. Stevens Arms & Too! Co. 
140 Grove Street 
Falls, Mass. U.S.A. 
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ENCE [3c Up Per Rd. 


Get our 1909 prices on any style fence. We 
sell direct,you get all dealers’ and jobbers’ 

rofit when you buy direct from our 
ccory, Write at once. Anchor Fence 
& Mtg. Go., Dept. A, Cleveland, 0. 













PG 1 Wood St, nt, 0 


F. 8. Zimmer- 
Eastern yee Zz —— 





a 
prices 


Bor 203, MUNCIE, IND. 


noes kas 
Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The Only Guaranteed Metal Roofing ever put on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkable tests. A way out of your roof troubles. 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CC., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 


Cheap Tennessee Farms 
Making Men Rich! 


Fortunes are being made on fertile Tennes- 
see farms. They raise big crops of Canta- 
loupes, Cabbage, Tomatges, String Beans, 

n Gorn, etc., also Ho ttle, Sheep. Swine, 

ni Pin bedi on ata ug vee 
, re. I'll te}l you how one 0 ese 
splendid farms for $5 to $20 peracre. Act quickly! 
BF. Smith, Traf.Mer.N.C.& 8t.L. Ry. Dept, B Nashville ,Tens, 



































FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We will guarantee to put an 
5e Per Square. old leaky, worn-out, rosy, tin, 
ron, steel, paper, felt, gravel or shingle roof in per- 
‘ect condition, and keep it in perfect condition for 
i@ per square per year. 


. The Perfect Reof Preserver, makes old 
00 = IX worn-out roofs new. Satisfaction guaran- 








teed or money refunded. Our free roofing 
book tells ali about it. Write for it today. 


The Anderson Manufacturing Co., Dept. 11, Elyria, Ohio 


Best Rural Mail Box Made 


Suone snd storm eat ahs ee 


HESSLER 












self-closing and self- 
latching. Signal and brass lock’ 
and key. Send for circular. 


f. E. HESSLER CO., 
514‘W.SALINA St., Sveacuse, W. Y. 

















FARM AND GRANGE 
PATENTS 222s | Banking for Farmers 





ORNA 


eaper than woo 
combining strength 
= andart. For lawns, 
churches,cemeteries 
Send for FREE 
CATALOG. Address 
Way The Ward Fence Co. 
Box 697 Decatur,Ind 
tL 


MENTAL WIRE 40 STEEL FENCE 


















ERTERPRISE FOUNDRY & FENCE CO. 
429 Seuth Senate Avenue : f§NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

















There are no weak points in the | 
Frost Wire Fence. Madeof "| 
Hard, Heavy, Co.led, Stee) Spring wire, 
it makes the most durable and eco- 
mnomical fence in the world. We sell 
both Field Erected and Factory Woven § 
Fence, Write for prices and FREE ca*s.og, 
describing our Fences and Gates. 
THE 





chipping tocneenatctmmautaqraroes pat sce gs 
3 r 2 No 
agents Ourcatalog is Free. Write fof it today, 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 993 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 











lutely successful 
single strand barb wire ever made. 
Barbs cannot slip. It has been tested in every 
conceivable way, satisfied every user, will sat- 
isfy YOU, and save you money. Write for 


prices, 
DeKalb Fence Co., DeKalb, tit. 
So’western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 

















FENCES AND GATES 
stand every test because 
closely and firmly woven 
of large wire. 

Our catalog tells how 
to build many beautiful 
designs of all steel fea- 
cing cheaper than wood 
fence. 


THE CYCLONE WOVE® 
WIRE FENCE CO. 

1233 E, 55th Street 

Cleveiand, 0. 
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if GET OUR FREE SAMPLE which we send for inspection. i 
h, stiffness and rigidness, then look tothe galvanizing. File 
see how thick that is, 
that for YOU Brown Fence isthe best fence to buy for Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Chickens, etc. 
heavy Steel Wire—both strand and stay wires No. 9 gauge. 
SELLS AT 15 to 36c PER ROD DELIVERED, WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Stands staunch, solid and rigid. Won't sag or 
rices are less than you would pay for much 
nces not half so durable, Write today for 


/ BAY — UP 
om a a es can 
i, hr 


—_ eee) a Easy to put up. 
3 ge ba “own. Our 


lighter foneee te 


Test it for 
We want you to satisfy yourself 


Our fences are made of extra 


sample and catalog showing 150 styles, 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 5] Cleveland, Ohio. 








Elkhart Buggies — 


are the best made, best grade and easiest riding 


buggies on earth for the money. 


FOR THIRTY-SIX YEARS 


we have been selling direct and are 
Manufacturers in the World 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 

We ship for examination wal, guar- 
anteeing safe delivery, and also to save you 
money. If you are not satisfied as to style, 
quality and price you are nothing out. 


May We Send You Our 
e Catalogue? 





I have read with much interest the 
open letter in American Agriculturist 
of last week. You are unquestionably 
eorrect when you say agricultural 

| credit is of-the very highest charac- 
; ter, Your references in proof of your 
| assertions are very gratifying. Farm- 
' ers can do much toward educating 
their home bankers along the lines 
| you suggest through committees ap- 
| pointed for this purpose by granges, 
farmers’ clubs, ete. Every reform 
needs to be worked from the end oc- 
cupied by the people feeling its need 
most. I take pleasure in expressing 
my gratification upon your utterances. 
[W..B. Critehfield, Secretzry Penn- 
sylvania Board of Agriculture. 

One branch of our legislature has 
already passed a bill permitting state 
banks to be capitalized at $25, in- 
stead of requiring $50, as a mini- 
mum capital. State banks give better 
accommodation to farmers than na- 
| tionals, because they can loan on real 
| estate. Our farmers do not have the 
banking accommodations they should 
enjoy. I have appointed a committee 
to investigate this subject.—[W. T. 
Creasy, Master Pennsylvania State 
Grange. 

Our banking facilities very 
good. Our farmers are depositors to 
a large extent in their local banks. I 
have heard no complaint in late years 
| as to their inability to borrow money 

in case they needed it.—[Franklin 

Dye, Secretary New Jersey Board of 

Agriculture. 


Hints for Aiteeatine Homes 


*MRS FRANK GODFREY 
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In driving through the country 
there is nothing that looks more 
pleasant around a farm home than 
flowers. They speak of the beautiful, 
the good and the true, also of culture 
and refinement. 

A bouquet of flowers on a carefully 
laid table with good wholesome food 
and plenty of it, is the most attrac- 
tive thing in the home for a man, es- 

| pecially at meal time. 

| A well kept lawn, shade trees, etc, 
do much to make the home atirac- 
tive. 

Another attractive thing about a 
farm home is a vegetable garden well 


kept. It affords more comfort for a 
family than anything else on the 
farm. It not only helps to feed the 
family but it saves the housewife 


much worry, for she knows that with 
a@ garden she always has something 
to cook. With plenty of goo vege- 
tables one can get a good meal with- 


out meat, which is always expensive 
and not always handy. 

We should not forget our young 
people. The old saying is: “All work 


and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
Let them have a place to play ball, a 
croquet ground, and if near water a 
boat, and, in fact, anything they want 
that is not too expensive, and then 
| give them a little time to use them. 
All these things help to make home 


attractive and keep children on the 
farm. 
If we cannot afford to paint this 


spring we can at least see that that 
blind swinging by the hinge is fixed 
and that loose boards are put in place 
on the~=buildings as well as fences. 
| Every man ought to have a hammer 
|; and know how to use it, and nails do 
|} not cost much. 
Another essential itom is the fam- 
|.ily living room, costly furniture and 
velvet carpets are not necessary to 
make it attractive. It is simply com- 
fort and cleanliness with plenty of 
good papers, books, magazines, easy 
| chairs, music, games, ete, with a 
pleasant word for all. 
In conclusion I will give you a rec- 
ipe for a day, as it was given to me: 
“Take a dash of water cold, 
And a little leaven of prayer, 
| A little bit of sunshine gold, 
Dissolved in the morning air. 
Add to your meal 
Some merriment 
And a thought for kith and kin; 
And then as a prime ingredient, 
A plenty of work thrown in 
But spice it all 
With the essence of love 
And a little whiff of play; 
Let a wise old Book 
ad And a glance above 
Complete the well spent day. 





| *Excerpts from a paper read at a 
recent meeting of Cattaraugus -Po- 
mona, New York. 





Ncw York Grange Notes 


Monroe Pomona has left the ar. 
rangement of the program for the 
June memorial service in the hands 
of the chaplain, C. C. Johnson. The 
sessions will be held on the secong 


Saturday of June. Place to be an. 
nounced later. 
Canandaigua is to have a new 


grange store. This will be establishe4 
largely because the stores there close 
at 6 o’clock and farmers who come 
to trade in the evening are disap- 
pointed, Enough stock has already 
been subscribed to get the store 
started. None but Patrons can hold 
stock, but all who wish may trade at 
the store. Grange stores have been 
successful in many places and with 
honest directors will succeed any- 
where, because of grange loyalty. It 
is expected that the store will be open 


until 9 o’clock every night except 
Sunday. 
Beginning on April 16, Dundee 


grange, No 1089, will hold its meeting 
in the evening instead of in the after. 
noon. These arrangements will con- 
tinue until the fall. 

Last week Wayne Pomona held its 
regular session with Eureka grange, 
No 46, at Lyons. -The morning ses- 
sion was devoted to routine business 
and the conferring of degrees upon 
candidates. Dinner was served in the 
Baptist church at noon. In the after- 
noon an excellent program of music 
and literary numbers was presented. 

Webster grange met March 6. A 
profitable business session was held, 
after whick Prof Cl:arles S. Wilson 
and Miss Elizabeth Genung of Cornell 
university addressed an audience of 
300. The last meeting was held 
March 25, when the third and fourth 
degrees were conferred on a class of 
11 candidates by the new degree 
team. 

A fine program covering the dates 
between March 20 and August 21 has 
been arranged by Canisteo grange, 
No 110, in Steuben county. It pro- 
vides for two meetings a month and 
covers a wide range of interesting 
and profitable topics, 

On Wednesday, May 26, the Jeffer- 
son county grange lecturers’ associa- 
tion will hold its next meeting at 
Three Mile Bay, 

On Saturday, March 27, W.N. Giles, 


secretary of the state grange ad- 
dress the meeting of Watertown 
grange, No 7, in Jefferson county. 


Cambridge grange has purchased’ 
new building at a cost of $3000. This 
grange is in a very pleasing financial 
condition and has a large attendance. 

Albany grange met with Clarksville 
grange recently with Worthy Master 
Abram H. Blessing in the chair. All 
four of the granges in the county 
were well represente1, over 70 being 
present. Worthy Master Godfrey was 
also present and installed the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing two 
years: Isaac Gallup, master; B. D. 
Secor, overseer; William Blodgett, 
secretary; Sister Isabella Marsden, 
lecturer. Resolutions were adopted in 
favor of the tubertulosis bill intro- 
duced by Assemblyman B. R. Lat 
sing, on the death of Sister Blodgett 
to be taken up at the next annual 
convention »of the _ state grange 
Worthy Master Godfrey gave an in- 
teresting talk on grange legislation, 
agricultural schools, the good of the 
order, and answered many questions 
by members on grange work. A class 
of five were instructed in the my* 
teries of the fifth degree; very &l 
couraging reports were _ received 
from subordinate granges; Worthy 
County Deputy I. L. Kimmey report 
ed prospects of organizing new 
granges and the sisters of Clarksville 
grange served an excellent dinnef 
and supper to members and friends 
The next meeting will be held 2 
June, 

The next meeting of Wyoming Po 
mona grange was held at Warsaw 
Wednesday, March 17, when the new 
officers were installed: Worthy 
Master S. L. Strivings of : 
Worthy Lecturer Mrs W. A. Hawlel 
of Wyoming and Sec J. L. Fub 
ler, Jr, of Castile. The delegates 
elected to attend the state convention 
had a report. The fifth degree ¥% 
conferred. and such other busines 
transacted as may properly come be- 
fore such meetings. ‘ 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by 500,000 People Weekly 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
vou wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS ros SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at above rate, but will be 
ince erted in our REAL. ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small a*. as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
ay - 2 is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


Ao MERIC AN AGRICULTURIST 








FARMERS’ 


EGGS AND P POULTRY 


PV. TRIO Mamm 


ammoth re ~~ tasheye $15; 
Pekin duck hens, $1 $1 each arred Rock cock- 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Strong transplanted plants, 
tered in specialiy constructed ge 
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MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Rallway mail clerks, customs: house 














MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK EGGS, $1; choice 
% $l. E 











—_— POTATOES—Best early and late kinds on 
<_. Prices low. Iso Swedish oats and Flint 








439 Lafayette Street, New York Cit TOHOL AR, Le eo cee. ES. Circular " free. .0K’S RELIANCE 
4 ¥ | NICHOLAS, Mt Bethel, FARMS, Munnsville, New York. 
POULTRY SUPPLIE EGGS from rize-winning White Wrandottes and CABBAGE PLANTS—600,000 stocky. well hard- 
Ss Seis, Comb, Write Leghorns, 15 $1, %. ened Early Jermey Wek Wakefield and Charleston Wake- 
60-PAGE POULTRY and pigeon book, free, also ak thes CT CW ROCHELLE 
dogs, ferrets, hares, etc. oo catalog, 10 cents. RHODE ISLAND RED EUGsS from heavy laying ~< 
BERGEY’S FARM, Telford, P: strain; both combs. Write for prices. FRED D, DIRECT FROM GROWER. Gregg raspberry 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


C W Leghorns, two thousand 





MANN, Atwater, N Y. 


15 EGGS, $1. 
Anconas, Barred Rocks, 





Fine Rose Comb Black 
CLARE REARWIN, An- 


Minorcas, 



































MODEL FARM 58 lice. W 
bead of splendid breeding sock to select | from. gelica, New York, 
alf are fine yearlings, an e other are y —Eggs i 
soentifee, x" - -developed A, 2) we on Roy a... ge wa MEL ie sHEr 
well-grass ree range. rei m a hea ayi " 
record of prize winners. pave made the i aienall ARD, Jamestown, N ¥ 
record of ninety eggs each in six months, a BUFF, BARRED AND WHI!’ ROCKS 
three hundred in a flock—a large flock ave E > 
apy tt ee ee - 15 $1. $5 per 100. WOODLAND I OULTRY PAW 
= ibator eggs. $7 per i” & anf es 1000. Sittings 
rom specia matings, 5 eggs LEG 7 a 
MODEL POULTRY COMPANY, “351° Perrace, ee Te oS 
1alo 2 * 
bcs “ alls, £ 
SP EC IAL SALE fine poultry. White Holland " =o 
t eys, $15 for one tom, two hens; Rouen drakes, ae Bose or rouse. = 3 
f each, four for $5; Embden geese, % per pair; | PS) $1 for 1b, . GREA 8 34, 
use geese, $5 per pair; Pekin ducks, per ellston, 
3 ache Runner am. % per trio. ELI EGGS, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Secnss 
“CHT , Marietta, Pa. * Mammoth 
beladia artis e Ait turkeys. Circular free. G. W. TILTON, Route 6, 
ELECTED WHITE PLYMOUTH EGGS for Claysville, Pa. 
ng direct from one of Fishel’s best : 
( e we bas greatest prize winners ' egg a ne ee Se POULTRY, 
d . _ Fertility guaranteed or money refunded. $l, @ $2 Catalog. 'HENBY "MOHE: 
1 cas $2, 90 eggs $. E. CLAGETT, Rocky Ridge, Guskertown, Pa. 
a EGGS—Barred Rocks, Brown Leghorns. bred-te 
; AN OPP oRr TUNITY to get in right on eggs for | 4¥ strains; 15 $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 
ng. Reds, White Leghorns, Imperial - — 
I cks er sitting. f Ils ROSE COMB wars I HORNS, enormous 
: eos ane do one comin PINe anova layers, 26 eggs $1. . JONES, Hartland, Vt. 
) d very, Prop, Russe s 
t { L TRY F ARM, A. A. Avery, Prop, Russell, Pa, 2 EGGS $1 All leading varieties. Also pigeons, 
EGGS | FOR HATC HING | rom heavy | laying etc. List free, A. L. BERGEY, Telford, Pa. 
8 of pure White Wyandottes Sire of these > " - : 
i was bred from } i 72 a BUFF _PLYMOUTH ROCKS of quality. Eggs for 
aoa ae Gee themse! Laat ait inven” fo $1100 | eale. DR WM G. MOYER, Quakertown, Pa. 
y WER au N ° 
paren Anas MN... BR. LIGHT BRAHMAS exclusively. Begs, $1 per Ih 
, EGGS Pre winnie a ame a8 wo OWEN UNDERWOOD, Fleming, Pa. 
3rahmas, Rhode Islar te oth combs, ute 
 vandott si ( MINORCAS AND  LEGHORNS. Circular. 
a Trem & omb Pung | WILLIAM MINSKER, Dauphin, Pa. 
COTT, Riverdale, N J. LIVE STOCK 
HODE ISLAND REDS—I am offering eggs from canine, 
2 \arge farms; good-sized, healthy, full-fed birds; JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and et rich. 
f ange. Eggs large. brown, fresh. fertile. In lots | 190 fine, large jacks, jennies and mules, to 17 
c or more $3.50 per 1 W. J. SWIFT, | hands high, weigh from 700 to 1500 — 
Waqucit, Mass Cheap now. Will pay a part of Lo B 
app Ee - and shipping. Stock guaranteed. Write 
BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, $3 per i3, $22 per | today. PREK KLER’S JACK FARM, West ores 
1 Muscovy ducks; Langshans, Silver Hamburgs, | Qhio. 
Ind Games, Houdans, Bantams, Guineas, $1_ per 
sitting; catalog, stamp. CLARK BROS, Free Cc. F. HUNT’S eighth annual sale, 250 registered 
Dd oO. Holsteip. cattle, Syracuse, N Y, April 20, 21, 22. 
ae — — Young s, heifcrs and bulls, Pall AE 3 
EGGS FOR HATCHING, $1 per_15, $ per 100. | tested guaranteed. The best lot of cattle ever 
Heavy laying strains, Single Comb White Leghorns, | offered at auction. Catalog. C. F. HUNT, Oran, 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds and White Wyan- | N Y. 
dottes. JAMES H. CORWITH, Water Mill, N Y. 
—— REGISTERED AYRSHIRES—Choice stock from 
FOR SALE—White and Barred P R White In- | first-class milkers ~w — young stock f 
(ames, White Leghorns and Rhode Island either sex at reason. Correspondence 
Hatching eggs, six cents each. ELKINS | golicited. MAPLE row stock FARM, Cherry 
\RK POULTRY FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. Creek, Y. 



























































eight dollars, Taylor blackberry ten dollars thousand, 
al with order. JOHN F, BOYER, Middleburg, 
a. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—Three million strong, stocky 








plants. All varieties ready June 1: cents per 

a re JAMES THOMAS & SONS, Chester, 
NOTICE—Plumb farmer raspberry sets, $8 

Rose Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $2.50 oie 

WALTER BENSON, Hastings, N Y. 








crf and cocks. THOMAS A. CLOUD: Kennett | mature earlier than any other plants, All of | clerks. Examinations eee May 15. .Yearly 
Square, Pa. transplanted, vegetable plants. Write for catalog of No layoas he 4 gecation. 
ts t that l offs ause oO alary absolute 
BRONZE TURKEYS from 47-lb toms and 2-Ib ] profit. GUY M. HU ITTON, pe 4 Pa. eo certain twice each month. r utments 
hens. Won ali 4 of the first at Madison x ae to be made during 1909. Country and city residents 
1909, Stamp. GEO WOLF, Seneca Falls, STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 4 varieties, second Perle et ible. P od cation sufficient. 
crop seed potatoe: ice seed cx *olitica uence pes not » tment. Can- 
a” oc LEseoens, dew Tok ss state fair win- goose, Moen rvland farms, for sale. My” free ‘catalog Citotes rand Fr + 7 w ie. immed iately for 
off’s strain hable reason- | describes them fully; 30 ye ) schedule and free bulletin. d IN INSTL 
able. EZRA C CARTER. Marathon, NX. W. HALL, ‘Marion Station Ma" ~2°% | TUTE, Dept E 90, Rochester, NY. ; 
of HOICE BARRED ROCK EGGS, & a 3 Ke) Ee. ONTON SEED FOR SALE—Red Globe. 
100 $. Satisfaction guaranteed. Circular from selec stock, crop 1908; also Bliss ‘Trinmph AGENTS WANTED 
A. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. jour, Bow tat . grown on meadow land. 
VILLIA , Grower, Florida, Oran Co, 
sg gy » White, Bro —_. Single and Bose | N Y. valle. AGENTS—Sell patented radiumite self-honing 
oe os Ke Wr: xs, #, chicks delivered §12. strop. Just being put out as an ncy proposition. 
z ARMS, Lancaster, Pa. Pho 2 SALE ——, never gee ry to $7.50 | Strop covered by 16 patents. reg: free with 
; 50 bushel; | every strop sold. Strop retails” for $1.50. Millions 
STAY WHITE WYANDOTTES, guarantee satis | onion -crimoan “bushel; ‘sak ky 75 bushel’ | Setaw ons 
qunune 1S per cent fertile. is 'n! Oe. WE. | Soepir' sé. ‘ae ND. Mal tha ed yushe ing sold and agents coining money. soe away 
. . . ILLA. re. old, worn-out propositions for new 
SHOEMAKER, Laceyville, Pa. salable. r. J. 5 ae Sat 
Ps) afternoon two —~ 


Ontat —— THOM 
MFG CO, eh Home Bldg, Daytona, O. 





AGENTS—$75 monthly; combination rolling pin; 
nine articles combined; lightni seller; Samia 
free. FORSHEE MFG CO, Box #2, D Dayton, O. 


SITUATIONS WANTED-—-MALE 








DO YOU NEED FARM HELP?—The Sowish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid society has 
its lists men wishing to obtain by i ol u 
farms. Most of them are without ae pos 
they are able-bodied and willi work. "They 
speak little or no English, sitheege many of them 
speak German. If you can ec use of such help 
please communicate with us, stating what you wilt 
pay, whether the work is permanent and whether 
you prefer @ single or married man. ve = a 
philanthropic organization, whose object it is to 
We nee and ae, some to — farmers. 

ec 
Address "FARM LABOR “BUREAU, “74 Becond 
Ave, New York City. 








THE hy  & Sas wane STRAWBERRY, 
Chipman’ plants, $3 per thousand. 
SHERM AN TRANDUES Lincoln, Del. 

CABBAGE PLANTS, ready to ship all the time, 
from March to September raise 3,500,000, F. W. 
ROCHELLE, Chester, New Jersey. 





1,000,000 STRAWBERRY 
roots, lowest prices. Free catalog. 
FARM, Dighton, Mass. 


PLANTS and asparagus 
CEDAR PARK 


FARM HiLP and any kind of help supplied 


free of charge by the labor information office for 
Italians ras Lafayette St. Telephone 1138 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFIC E> 


Send for circular and application blanks. 








PURE HIGH YIELDING SEED CORN. Catalog 
one. MEADOWBROOK FARMS, Williamsport, 
Ohio. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 








YORK CO SEED CORN; potatoes; farmer's 
prices. W. H. ALEXANDER, Stewartstown, Pa. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, $2 per thousand. 


Five Conts a Word 
Read by Half a Milliom People Each 
Week 




















POSTAGE STAMPS AT A DISCOUNT—We re- 


ceive vast quantities of one-cent and two-cent 
stamps. These are put up in little envelopes each 
containing 100 stamps. Each stamp is in perfect 


condition. For $100 we will furnish you $101 worth 


of stamps. For $500 we will furnish you $507 worth 
of stamps. For .~y ye = furnish zou $1015 
worth o stems, all mt /ecom- 
any order. HE HE L PS P CBL ISHING co, 


Springfield, Mase 


oa GOOD RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safety 
principal, a share in extra profits, and avail- 
Bitty so you can get your money when ee 
really need it. This is what we have accomplishe 
for our security holders for quarter of a century— 
an wncivaled, Sosene. If you have any money to 
invest. it you to write me for particulars, 
H ERBERT. Mw RICK, President Orange Judd Com- 
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SPEC Kocks, "Buf ack $i B ar’ 13; Barred Rocks, HOLSTEIN BULLS, ready for enevien bull | pany, 439 Lafayette St, New York City. 
e Roc u ocks, 9} nite Leghorns, 1 u individuals; ri ; prices 
Bilver Spangled Partridge Piymouth | for” UNITED BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, | BARGAIN IN STEAM BOILERS—For wale, two 
Rocks. ELI TSCHU DY. Marietta, Pa. Wratusing Pa. 250 h p Fitzgibbons boilers. Built for 125 Ibs steam 
o— 7 ~~ ony about = ps 2 As good Pt 
23-EGG STRAIN oe Comb White lepeorse. FOR SALE—Two thoroughbred Jersey bulls, suit- new. mplete wit ates an rimmin, wy ar 
Free ‘Tange stock; « #4; 100 chicks, able for service. Certificate of registration furnished. a inquire of PHELPS PUBLISHING CO, 
or ally mated stock, 10 gas, $8;, 100 chicks, sis Address RUMSONHILL FARM, Rumson, New ass. 
Ane NOt, Ces oe =. ——. | WILL, EXCHANGE for pair of young: sound: 
SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS., 13 years JERSEYS—St Lambert, Melian, Tormentor, Fox; | 1300-lb farm mares, 8-roll husker and shredder, Cost 
a ng, selecting, breeding; mow have best layers | great cows. Heifers. calves, yearlings, two-year-olds, | over sano. Does excellent work. Has husked but 20 
. n; figures to prove it. 15 eggs 5 $1, 50 $3, 100 $5. | etc. E. B. NORTON, P O Box %, Hartford, N Y. | acres. B. L. JOHNSON, R D 1, Norriston, Pa. 
LMOND DENNIS, C 
_ ent HIGH- CLAse PERCHERON and French Coach FARMERS’ WATERPROOF or plain. canvas 
WHITE WYANDOTTE EGGS, excellent fertility, | stallions, quality, finish, oie and action. | covers for etacks. Implements, hay caps, plant bed 
b x laying, Dustin strain. Special perce for | Write ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, } a cloth, ts, etc. ‘irculars, samples, HENRY 
A 8c per , $ per 100. G. BLOUNT, DERBY, 4 Warren St, New York. 
Ha. 1g3, Oswego. Co, N Y¥. REGISTERED pounce. Bred sows, service 
toe boars, pigs, all Rhode Island roosters, PATENTS—No fee until allowed. Free searches 
EGGS at half pric Orpingtons, Plymouth | WM HARSHMAN, “Fhemmeet, Md. and books. Rates to Agriculturist readers. FUL- 
g ks Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, S ne — a Red pi ; LER & FULLER, Kellogg Bldg, Washington, D 0. 
Minorcas. C lar f BROOKSIDE IZE « S, Jersey pigs, cheap. 
FARM "Washington. rN J. Non-fading roofing slate, wholesale prices. W. 10 LOVELY EASTER POST CARDS, 0c. Per- 
a BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa. fect beauties, latest designs, gilded, embossed. 
LISTEN!- Get my free catalog of the best prize- CORRELL CO, 85 Home St,’ New York. 
win ers. Rocks, Reds, Langshans and Minorcas. BPAESEIRES ver a a re at WANTED. M pro — — 
z h a NK R GH, Midcdleb % ty and bree N} , Rochester, A? y Men 0 commo vigeons, 
5 + weeemmdecueen 6 * _ SQUAB FARM, Marietta, Pa. 
, LDEN AND SILVER. PACED Wyandottes, TWO HUNDRED PONIES and Collies. Catalog! DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
S 1 Polish; eggs, $1. a. 15; Indian ) me fre. FRED STEWART, Espyville, Pa. 
8; gs N y fori. ZEN as a IMPROVED LARGE YORKSHIRES, extra fine PEDIGREED COLLIES. FERDINAND KAHLE, 
“DH N stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg. N Y. Kalida, Ohio. 
TA RUNNER DUCKS, the _ Withington 
ra Yo finer ducks, $1 per _ sitting; R LARGE BERKSHIRES—Write for _ booklet. 
Ri. te 7 r N d 
oe island, $l per sitting. 8. F. GRIFFITH, | HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, 0 U R H E L P B U R E A U 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS. splendidly bred, $5. 
“SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES exclusively, | HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. Five Cents a Word 
ight years’ experience, large sized, thoroughb 
heavy layers; eggs, 13 A. B. YARNELL, REGISTERED POLAND-CHINA SOWS bred. r ual 
Freeport, O. thant ° *! 1. C. NIXON, Lebanon, Ohio. MALE HELP WANTED 
PS face. a ac 
‘S FOR HATCHING—Mammoth Pekin and WANTED-—Railway mul clerks, Salary $800 first 





an Rumer ducks, only choice birds mated. Free 
y Trangee MEADOW BROOK FARM, Ossining, 
ee 


.RUFF ROCKS and Buff Leghorns, heavy laying 
Stra 
‘rains, bred from prize-winning stock. 





MILLET SHORTHORNS—F. 8. LEWIS, Ash- 
ville, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 











r. Examinations rywh May 15. Prepara- 
tion free, FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept E 50, 
Rochester, N Y. 





SAL SSNEN wishing to earn three to five dollars 





FOR SALE CHEAP, new >, mew Dederick fet-iecte tag 





f $1 
ber 5, PARKE W. MOUL, East Greenbush} N Y¥. 


press, JOHN LYON, Port Chester, New Yor 


Write for term liately. FIRST 





HERMAN CONROW, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

DAHLIAS, 2% varieties $1; gladioli, $1 100, post- DO YOU WANT a good money-making farm at 
paid. J. L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass a bargain? If so, describe the kind of a place 
you want, and in what location. How much can 
EVERGREEN sweet corn, also horse-radish revts. | you afford to pay cash down, and what time.and 
RALPH BENJAMIN, Calverton, L I of interest do you want on the balance? De- 
scribe any property you would like to trade in on 
ONION SEED—Yellow Globe, $1 pound. JOHN | such a deal and what it is worth. If you wish to 
B. QUIRK, North Madison, Ohio. go into some other business or position, state what 
you want. We may be able to supply you with 
FOR SALE—Star seed potatoes. M. L. GLAS just as pe desire. If you wish to sell your 
GOW, Glasgow, Pa. farm, business or other property, write us. 
_. | MYRICK SYNDICATE. Springfield, Mass. We are 
DAHLIAS, 2 kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, | in touch with more buyers and sellers than any 

Mass. other firm. 
MISCELLANEOUS FREE TO BUYERS who want farms, land, tim- 


ber tracts, wood lots, village. town, city property. 
Write us what you want and where you want it. 
Without expense to you we will put you in touch 
with our clients who can furnish you just what you 
desire, provided you are satisfied with price, terms, 
location and property. This service is entirely free 
to all buyers. We do business throughout the 
United States and Canada, MYRICK SYNDICATE, 
Springfield, Mass, 





169 S C—237 ACRES, 
cultivated 50, balance 
timber. Rich loam 
artesian wells possible. 


improved 100, mowing 30, 
asture, including 1200 acres 
,. clay sub soil, good water, 
Main house of seven rooms, 
24-tenant houses, barn, store houses. Money crops, 
cotton, sugar cane, oats, marketed on railroad sta- 
tion at farm. Fine for stock which feed on the 
wild pasture the year around. Ground never frozen, 
Timber en land will more than pay for it. MYRICK 
SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 


170 PA—COUNTRY STORE, Westmoreland coun- 
ty. with postoffice fixtures, good, clean, new stock 
general merchandise, 1% acres land, with store, 
dwelling house, barn, cellar, addition, feed house 
running water. To oaneat % mile, church 2, railroad 
4, county seat 12 miles. For a quick turn will sel] 
low. MYRICK SYNDICATE, Springfield, Mass. 


WISCONSIN LANDS in Marinette county. Choice 
farming and grazing lands, cheap. Write for book- 
jet and map, SRIDMORE LAND CO, “Good 
Farm Lands,” Box 93 G, Marinette, Ww is, 


FOR SALE—Two hundred acres, $2000 worth of 
timber, twelye-room house, three barns, nice . level 
farm. Price $5500, one-half cash, HALL’S FARM 
AGENCY, Owego, New York. 


R. O. MEEK, Kissimmee, Fla, has bargains in 

orange, timber, ‘ranch, truck and phosphate lands, 

Kissimmee is Florida’s healthiest town. 

A NEW LIST 

application. M. 
THREE HUNDRED MARYLAND FARMS, 

J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, Maryland. 

















of farm bargains sent free on 
© MANN, Manchester, Va. 











“I Never Fail to Get Good 


Returns” 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: TI never fail to get 
good returns from advertising in the 
A A. Better than any other paper 
I ever used. I have customers who 
have ordered fowls year after year 
from me. I find the best time to ad- 
vertise just before the season opens, 
I never have to keep an adv in fong 
before my stock is exhausted. I .ex- 
pect to use your valuable paper 
in the future.—[A. F. Bonham, Chil- 





8 
SATIONAL NURSERIES. Rochester, N Y. 


howie, Va 
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-2G00D FA 


reasu prices, 


in all parts of New York State, 
$i nabie address 


NORTHERN REALTY COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








Start your Gas Engine with the 


Motsinger Auto-S. 


seale, perfectly w 
circuit. Ten ¥ 
Auto-sparkers in operation to testify to its merit. 
MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG.CcOo. 

.56 Main St., Pendieton, ind., USA 

















v4 LUMP—JA 
BAM) Don't sacri x 





0 
Lump Jaw in about 
thrcewceks. Easy touse; 
leaves no scar erd animal suf- 
fers no Inconvenicnce. WRITTEN guar- 
antee with each bottle, 


Ly ° 
REMOV-ALL “®ects'em 
for Spavins, Curbsand Lameness. It isa 
netratingremedy thaidvesits work ina 
urry without leaving whiia hairs or bald 
spots. End i by } 1 of horse- 
men and breeders. Get free circular. 


H.C. Adams Mfg.Co.,Dept.24, Algona, 














FARMS. 


Why notl ocatein Manatee 
County, (West Coast)? Ten 
acres net as much as a hun- 
dred in Northern States, 
Delightful climate, abundant 
rainfall, convenient markets, 
VEGETABLES NET 
$1000 ACRE. 
Outdoor work the year 
round, several crops a season, 
Lands reasonable. Write 
for full information. 
J. W. WHITE, 


GENERAL INDL. AGENT, 
SEABOARD AIA LINE, 






















*. 
AND os ra 
FIGURES ze 


v Lee 
IN OUR 


FREE BOOK \: 


show why it will be 
money in your pocket to 
layan AsBEsTosRooF, The “Ss 
res prove the economy of it, 
First, because AsBxEsTos is the only 
permanently durable ready roofing, 
Second, because it is not made to be 
painted, coated or protected in an 
way. The Asbestos, being a min 
is indestructible. Yet it costs no more 
per roll than some ordinary roofings 
which cost more to keep painted or 
coated than they cost in the first place. 


J-M Asbestos 
Roofing 


gives real fire  picaation, too. No other 
roofing made this. Don’t listen to 
“claims.” Ask forthe facts. Our facts 
orque our clafms. Learn also why 
Asbestos Roofing keeps buildings warm 
in winter and cool in summer. Write 
today for Book No. 55 and samples. 
No matter what kind of roofing you 
this book will help you choose 








wisely. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
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THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 














COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 
Cattle liogs Sheep 
Per 100 Ibs. | - - 
1909 | 1968 1909 19508 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago $7.15 |$7. 
| New York | 6.90 | 
Buiialo 6.73 J | 6. 
KansasCity | 6.75 | 7. 85 | 5. | 5.25 | 
‘ Nesdt ee | 


| Pittsburg 3.05 








At Chicago, sudden and _ erratic 


changes have marked the course of 
prices in the cattle market. Extreme 


range of $4.60 for common cattle to 
7.15 for choice, shows the wide spread 


between tops and low grades. Cattle 
prices now are about where they 
were a year ago, but are 50 @6Uc 


higher than in 1907. One feature of 
present receipts is the increasing per- 
centage of choice heavy steers. Kan- 
sas is sending in a large number, and 
Ia and-Mo also have some very choice 
cattle to offer. The bulk of good 
beeves are selling around 6@6.75 p 
100 Ibs. 


Hogs remain fairly steady com- 
pared with last week’s report. After 


an advance of 5e and a decline of 10c, 
the market has reacted to the basis 
of our last report. Trade is without 
any special feature. The supply and 
demand keep very well balanced as 
prices indicate. Fancy selected ship- 
pings hogs $6.70@6.75, mixed packing 
and butcher hogs 6.45@7, heavy 
packing 6.55@7, pigs 6.75 @6.90. 
Receipts of sheep are light and 
prices continue firm. Lambs are good 
sellers to the butcher trade. Packers, 
however, are rather indifferent buy- 


ers. Native wethers $5.75@6.60 p 100 
Ibs, ewes 4.25@6.10, feeding wethers 


5@5.40, native lambs 7.60@8, 


western 4@5. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 


fey 

















Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 

Chicago | 1.17 96 | .6634 | .65 53% | 54 
New York.} 1.23 | 1.01} .75 | .7 57% | .64 
Boston . - — | .76 | 35 61% | .65 
Toledo , 1.27 | .98 | .68 | .68 55 58 
St Louis 1.29 | .95 | .65 64 | 53 | 53 
Min’p’lis_ .} 1.16"; 1.02 | 62 | 64 | 52 | 6 
Liverpool | 1.19 | 1.4 8 oN). | — | — 


been given crop prospects and less to 
outside gossip. March closing in a 
manner generally favorable to farm 
activities in the grain belt; the feeling 
Was general that wheat prospects, so 
far as can be determined at this date, 
are good. Speculative support was in- 
different and the prices reacted some- 
what from the substantial advance of 
1@ 2c early last week, July selling off 
to $1.08% p bu, and Sept 97%c before 
appreciable show of recovery. May 
continued under the control of strong 
op°ratrs, and, due to purchasing by 
nervous shorts, advanced to better 
than 1.18 p bu. 

Offerings of corn w only mod- 
erate, either for immediate or future 
delivery. Public stocks showed sub- 
stantial decrease and prices were well 
supported so far as cash lots and May 
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POTATOES 


IMPORTED IRISH COBBLERS 
Up-To-Date GREEN MOUNTAINS 


We are now booking orders to ar- 
rive during the next fourteen days. 
Address, 


W. N. WHITE & COMPANY, 
POTATO SPECIALISTS 
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N. Y. City 
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delivery were concerned; the latter 
advancing with speculative support to 


67%c p bu, then off to 67c. No 2 corn 
in store 66@66%c. 

Favorable weather conditions in 
the oats belt brought weakness, as 


seeding was well under way, particu- 
larly in the southwest, and a larger 
acreage talked. May oats continued 
congested. Standard oats in store held 
at the high level of 53@53%c p bu, 
July 47% @47%c, Sept, new crop de- 
livery, sold under 39%c. 

The barley market has been a small 
affair, averaging nearly steady, and 
without feature. Malting grades 64 
@67c p bu, f2ed barley GO @Ui5c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are who'esale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from. store, 
warehouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples—Receipts show a sharp de- 
cline of about 7090 bbls for last week. 
Spitzenburg $4@6 p bbl, Spy 4@5.T5, 
Baldwin 4@5.°-0, Greening 3.50@6.50, 
Russet 38.50@ 4.50. 

Beans—Imports are fairly heavy. 
Prices are not quotably changed. 
Choice marrow $2.50 p bu, hand- 
picked pea beans 2.45@2.50, importel 
pea beans 2.20@2.30, red kidney 2.45 
@2.47%, yellow eye 3.45@3.50, Cal 
lima 2.75@2.80. 

Dressed Meats—Country dressed 
calves selling slowly at 13c p lb for 
prime to choice, skin off 12@12%c, 
hothouse lambs $4@7.50 ea, country 
pork 9@9%c. 

Dried Fruits—Prices are unchanged 
Choice stock selling a little above the 
market. Fancy evaporated apples 
8% @9%%ec p lb, sun-dried sliced 4@ 
6c, cherries 13c, raspberries 20 @ 22 %c, 
huckleberries 1214 @13c. 

Eggs—Market firm in tone and 
large quantity of fresh receipts going 
into consumption. Nearby selected 
white average fcy 24c p doz, fair to 
choice 21@238c, mixed 20@20%'%c, 
fresh gathered storage packed 20%e, 
fresh gathered firsts 19%c. 

At Boston, western firsts 21c, firsts 
20 @ 20 6c. 

At Philadelphia, market steady, 
firsts 20c, current receipts 19%c. 

At Chicago, prime firsts are 19%c p 
doz, miscellaneous lots, cases includ- 
ed, 17%c, firsts 1Sc. 


Fertilizer 











Materials — Nitrate of 
soda $5.29 p bag of 200 Ibs, c2rlots 
46 p ton f o b cers at points within a 
radius of 100 miles. 

Fresh Fruits—Cranberries moving 
slowly at 5').50 p bbl for L I and Cape 
Cod Howes. Strawberries meeting 
with better demend. Florida crates 
16@25c p qt, refrigerators 20@ 25c. 

Eay and Ciraw—-larket quiet on all 
grades. Rye straw in heavy supply 
and a little easicr. Timotny hay S5c 
p 100 lbs large kales, No 1 S0c, mixed 
clover 7T0@75ec, pure clover 50@6214¢, 
long rye straw $1.10@1.15,_ short 
tangled 635 @ 70c. 

Mill Feed—tTransit stock is pressing 
for sale. Spot goods are steady. 
Coarse western spring in 100-lb sks 
$26.15 p ton, standard middlings do, 
flour middlings 27.50, red dog in 1+40- 
1» sks 30.75 p ton, city bran in bulk 
26 at the mill. 

Poultry—Market is quiet, owing to 
t*e high prices prevailing. Stocks 
began to accumulate in jobbers’ 
hands. Proiling chickens 25@33c p 1b 
1 w, fowls 17%4c, roosters 12c, ducks 


| 16e, geese 12%c, fresh killed fcy dry- 
| picked 


fowls 16%c. Ohio, Mich 
sealded 15%c, frozen turkeys 23@25c, 
milk-fed broilers 26@28c. 
Wool—The new crop is. slow in 
reaching this market, Boston having 
contracted for the major part of it. 
Ohio XX fleeces are quoted at 35c p 
Ib, % blood combing 31@382c, % quar- 
ter blood 29@30c, extra pulled wool 
scoured basis 60@62c. 
Onions—Large lots are leaving 
holders’ hands. With the approach 
of warm weather loss from sprouting 
is feared. Prices show no quotable 
change, and the tone of the market is 
rather easy. Connecticut white $3@ 
5.50 p bbl, yellow 1.75@2.50, red 1.50 
@2, state and western white 1.50@2. 


@ 2, 


yellow 1.75@2.50, new Tex onions 1.75 
@2.25 p cra. 


At Chicago, domestic a little easier 


in tone. Offerings of =imported 
stock are quite heavy. Tne first Siip- 
ments of Tex onions are arriving, 


Spanish $1.50 p bu, Tex and Bermudas, 
85 to 90-lb sacks, 2, home-grown silver 
skins 2.75@3 p 70-lb sack. 
Potatoes—-lreceipts of Comestic po« 
tatoes are a little heavier. Importa- 
tions are light. Prices are unchanged, 
State and western in bulk $2.50@2.75 
p 180 lbs, southern late crop 2@2.59 
p bbl, Me 3 p 180 lbs, English pot:. 
toes 2.25@2.30 p 168-lb bag, Belgiu y 
2@2.15, Bermudas 6.25@6.75. 


At Chicago, market quiet, holders 
of domestic stocks firm. Offerings vf 
foreign stock are -quite heavy, but 
there is no shading in the price. Min- 
nesota, Mich, Ia, Neb and Wis round 
white stock $5@86c p bu in bulk, fey 
ST@S88c, Dusty Rurals 90c. Bermudas 
$7.25@7.50 p bbl, Cuban 2 p 1-bu bx 

Vegetables—Brussels sprouts 6@16c¢ 
p qt, old beets Tic @$1 p bbl, new $2 
@+ p 100 bchs, old carrots $1.25 p bbl, 
new $2@4 p 100 behs, cukes $1@1.25 
p bskt, domestic white cabbage }i0 p 


ton, cauliflower $1@2 p bskt, country 
packed celery 15@50c p doz stalks, 


eggplant $3@5 p bx, Fla lettuce $1@ 
3 p bskt, leeks $2@3 p 100 bchs, okra 
$1.50@83 p carrier, oyster plant S@5 
p 100 bchs, peppers $1.25@2 p carvier, 
peas $1.50@5 p bskt, parsnips $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, parsley $2.75@3.25 p bbl, 
radishes $1@1.50 p bskt, shallots $1.50 
@ 2.50 p 100 bchs, scallions 50c p bskt, 
string beans $2@3.50, green $2@4.50, 
spinach $1.25@1.75 p bbl, Hubbard 
squash $1.25@1.50, rutabaga turnips 
7de @ $1. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange price 
remains at 3%c p qt-to the shipper in 
the 26-c zone. It is practically cer- 
tain that the price will be cut at the 
monthly meeting on March 30, owing 
to the flush condition of the market. 
This cut may amount to as much as 
half a cent, but probably will not be 
more than a quarter. The good prices 
obtained for butter and cheese put 
the dealers in a better frame of mind 
over the condition than they other- 
wise would be. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ended March 27 
were: 





Milk Cream 





Serer cooccece Peers er 
Susquehanna ..........-12,405 204 
West Shore ...ce.e- pe Fe 435 
LMCKAWARRE cesccccosse 43,000 1,300 
N Y C (long haul) ..... 48,500 1,500 
N Y¥ C (Harlem) ....... 10,530 — 800 
POOR Pr 38,122 2,209 
Lehigh Valley ..........20,243 822 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 2,000 100 
: aoe 13,674 170 
Other sources ....... 1,500 a 
Totals ..cccccecccescldl42 9,479 
NEW YORK—At Albany, ¢ra'n 


firm, butter quiet, cheese firm, pou!- 
try active, vegetablesc quiet with lib- 
eral receipts. Corn 73@75c p bu, oats 
56@59c, rye 82@84c, bran $26@27 p 


ton, linseed meal 33@34, middlings 
27@29, corn meal 27.50@28, timothy 


hay 13@15, clover 11@13, oat straw 
9.50@ 10.50, rye straw 18@20, milch 
cows 25@65 ea, veal calves 7@8.25 PD 
100 Ibs, fat hogs 6.50@7, cmy butter 
28 @34c p Ib, dairy 25@30c, cheese 19 
@1Gc, fresh eggs 24@25c p doz, live 
fowls 15@16c p Ib, chicks 16@1ie, 
turkeys 18@19c, dressed fowls 16@ 
17c, chicks 17@18c, turkeys 22@ 24c, 
potatoes 2.75 p bbl, onions 80c @ 1.60 p 
bu, cabbage 5% @7c p head, turnips 
1@1.25 p bbl, pea beans 2.30@2.00 P 
bu, apples 3.50@5 p bbl. 


At Buffalo, butter active, 
steady, cheese firm, poultry firm, il 
tatoes active, vegetables firm, apples 
slow, onions easy, maple syrup stea “4 
Marrow beans $2.40@2.50 p bu. one 
butter 31@32c p Ib, dairy 23 @ 9% 
cheese 15@16c, eggs 21@22c p om 
live fowls 16c p Ib, turkeys 1500 
dressed fowls 17@17%c, turkeys rn 
25e. potatoes 80@87c p bu, Bermut : 
7.25@8.50 p bbl, sweets 1.25@1.10 : 
hamper, celery 40@50c_ p doz, Bee 
ishes 15@20c, turnips 90c@1 P ne 
tomatoes 2.50@38.25 p carrirer, ore 
5@6.50 p bbl. onions 60@75c p ™ 


eggs 





ate 








THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
09.6 31% 29% 29% 
"U5. 29% 29 % 29 
"OT. 32 381% 30 

At New York, owing to the large 


receipts of common grades and the 
comparatively small supply of fcy 
cmy there is a wide range between 
quotations. The market is quotably 
steady, specials 31@31%c, extra 30%c, 
firsts 27@29c, held specials 29c, west- 
ern factory 19%c, process specials 
23% @ 24c. 

At Boston market firm. Fcy north- 
ern emy tubs 30@32c p Ib, bx and 
prints 31@33c, western ash tubs 29@ 
30c, fcy storage cmy 29@3l1c, dairy 27 
@ 28c. 

At Philadelphia, 
at 3lc. 

At Chicago, prices are firm and a 


extra cmy firm 


trifle higher on some _ grades. De- 
mand for good ecmy is active. Daily 
receipts have recently been 500 to 


1000 tubs less than the corresponding 
period last year. Extras in fresh cmy 
are quoted at 29%c, June extras 27@ 
27%ec, extra firsts 28c, dairy 25%c, 
process butter 19%c, rolled butter 
17%. 

The Cheese Markets 


At New York, market 
strong with a fairly active demand. 
Prices inclined a shade higher. Full 
cream specials 16@17c p Ib, small fey 
15%c¢, special creams 12%4c. 


continues 


At Boston, demand is only moder- 
ately active, but receipts are light, 
supplies are steadily decreasing ani 
prices hold firm. Fey N Y twins 15 


@15%c p lb, fey Vt 14@14¢, fair to 
good stock 12@13%c 

At Chicago, domestic cheese is 
firm and in good demand. Imported 
stock is in light supply, but market 
dull. Fall made western twins 15@ 


15%e p lb, daisies 14% @15c, Long- 
horns 16% @17c, round Swiss 15% @ 
16 choice Limburger 12% @13c, 
brick 15% @16c 





Country Peodiass Markets 


At Rochester, potatoes active, other 
vegetables firm, cabbage scarce, eggs 
plentiful. Wheat $1.10@1.15 p bu, 


rve SO@85c, oats 58@60c, bran 27@28S 


p ton, middlings 28@29, cornmeal 32, 
cabbage 35@40 p ton, celery T5c@1 p 
doz, potatoes 85@90c p bu, onions 70 
@s0c, radishes 13@20c p doz, rhu- 
barb 90c@1, turnips 30@60c p bu, 
pea beans 2.15@2.25, apples T5c@ 
L150, emy butter 30@31c p lb, cheese 
15i,c, eggs 20@23c p doz, live fowls 
l4c p Ib, turkeys 15c, dressed fowls 
i7c, turkeys 25c, timothy hay 11@14 
P ton, rye straw 12@14. 

OHTO—At Columbus, grain and 
feeds firm, live stock firm, butter and 
Cheese active, poultry quiet, potatoes 
and onions active, apples firm. Wheat 
$1.20 p bu, corn T5c, oats 55c, rye 7T0c, 
bran 26 p ton, middlings 28, screen- 
ings 20, flour 6 p bbl, timothy hay 10 
@il p ton, clover 9@10, oat straw 
oA) rye straw 6.50, beef steers 4@ 
2%%c p Ib, veal calves 5@6%c, fat 
hogs 5@7e, sheep 4@5%c, milch 
Cows 2F@50 ea, unwashed wool 25@ 
at Pp lb, washed 31@32c, cmy butter 
31@32¢e, dairy 17@25c, cheese 16c, 
tresh eggs 18@181;c p doz, live fowls 
{2\%e p Ib, turkeys 20c, dressed fowls 
foe, turkeys 21c, potatoes 93@95c 
P bu, sweets 3.50@4 p bbl, onions 85c 
@1.25 p bu, cabbage 50 p ton, tur- 
nips 25¢ p bu, pea beans 2.45@2 
apples 5@6 p bbl, cranberries 12@14, 
Strawberries 20@30c p at. 


At Cincinnati, wheat firm, hay 
Steady, feeds firm, butter and cheese 
firm, wheat $1.27@1.28 p bu, corn 67 
@USe, oats 54@55e, rve 84@S85c, tim- 
Othy hay 12.50@18 p ton, bran 25.50@ 


<3, middlings 27@27.50, unwashed 
<u0C P lb, cmy butter 31@32c, dairy 
174 186, cheese 15@16c, eggs 17@18c 
P doz, live fowls 15e p Ib, turkeys 18e, 
apples 5.50@6 p bbl, potatoes 88 @ 90¢ 
P bu, cabbage 40@50 p ton, sweet 


_ toes 4.254 4: 50 p bbl, onions 75@ 
» bu, celery 2.257 @ 2.50 Pp case, 
rl rb 50@60e p doz. tomatoes 2.50 





‘@2.75 p cra, cabbage 2.50, radishes 
35@40c p doz. 


At Cleveland, cmy butter 31@32c p 
lb, dairy 22@28c, cheese 14@ 16c, eggs 
20c p doz, chicks 16@17c p ib, apples 
$5.25@6 p bbl, strawberries 25@30c p 
at, potatoes 90@95c p bu, Bermudas 
7.50@8 p bbl, onions 1@1.10 p 100 Ibs, 
cabbage 2.50@2.75 p cra, lettuce 8c p 
Ib, radishes 25@30c p doz bchs, hot- 
house cucumbers 7@9 p bx, tomatoes 
2.50@2.75 p cra, rhubarb 60@6G5c p 
doz, celery 2.50@3 p case, navy beans 
2.65@2.75 p bu, honey 14@15c p ib, 
maple syrup 75@85c p gal, sugar 10@ 
lle p lb, wheat 1.27 p bu, corn Tlic, 
oats 56@57c, middlings 28.50 p ton, 
bran 26.75, clover 28, hominy 27.50, 
timothy hay 12.50@13, rye straw 10, 
clover seed 5.60@ @6.25 p bu. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, cmy 
butter 29 @ 30c p lb, dairy 17@19c, 
cheese 16@17c, eggs 17@18%c p doz, 
live fowls 15@16c p Ib, turkeys 21@ 
22c, dressed fowis 17@18c, turkeys 2: 
@25c, potatoes 80@90c p bu, sweets 
$2.25@3.25 p bbl, cabbage 50 p ton, 
celery 80@S85c p doz behs, onions 80c 
p bu, tomatoes 1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
apples 3.50 @ 5.25 p bbl, navy beans 
3.50@5.25 p bbl, navy beans 2.30@2.35 
p bu, timothy hay 10@1538 p ton, > 
ver 11@12, wheat straw 8@Ic, rye 
straw 14@16c, corn 4 p bbl. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 90c@$1 p bu, sweets 4@4.50 
p bbl, onions 1.50@1.65 p bu, cabbage 
55@60 p ton, tomatoes 1.75@2.50 p 
era, cucumbers 1.25@1.50 p doz, rhu- 
barb 45@50c p bch, celery 2.15@2.25 
p cra, popcorn 3@4c p lb, honey 16@ 


17e, apples 4.75@6.25 p bbl, navy 
beans 2.50@2.70 p bu, corn T2@7S8c 
p bu, oats 59@60c, timothy hay 14@ 
14.75 p ton, clover 12@12.50, rye 
straw 11@11.50, middlings 29.50@30, 
bran 2'.50@28. 


At Philadelphia, wheat $1.24 p bu, 
corn 71¢72c, oats 58@59c, timothy 
hay 15@15.50 p ton, rye straw 20@ 
21, bran 26.50@ 27, cmy butter 30@32c 
p Ib, aniey 18@21e, eggs 19@20c p 
doz, cheese 15@16c p Ib, live fowls 


15@16c, dressed fowls 16@17c, ap- 
ples 4.50@6 p bbl, potatoes 983@95c p 


Danish cabbage 45@50 p ton, to- 


bu, 
2@2.25 p carrier, celery 1.50 


matoes 
@2 p cra. 


Profitable Lamb Growing 


JOHN CAMPBELL, CANADA 








Lambs should be dropped about the 
time of the first grass. When so born, 
with the ewe on grass, the youngsters 
grow and thrive with comparatively 
little trouble and expense. Tails 
should be docked at seven to ten days 
from birth, leaving a stump of not 
more than an inch. Such lambs 
should be castrated when three weeks 
old. The neglect of that operation is 
costing sheep growers thousands of 
dollars yearly. 

Many farmers grow good lambs, and 
when the time comes that the least 
profit is in sight, thoughtlessly sell 
them in the fall. For instance, good 
lambs could be bought in the fall of 
1904 at $3.50 each in many sections. 
The same lambs fed cheaply, moder- 
ately and regularly till March and 
April of 1905 would readily have 
brought $10 each. Allowing the very 
liberal sum of $2.50 as the cost of 
winter fattening, we have a_ clear 
profit of $4 a head, and that on an 
investment of $3.50 plus feed. We 
must not forget that that season was 
an exceptional one. Yet, during the 
previous ten years, only once did the 
winter fattening of lambs fail in giv- 
ing handsome profits, and during the 
exceptional year, 1896, no other kind 
of live stock paid any better, if as 
well, as the fat lamb. 

The man who now has a good flock 
of sheep, be they pure breds or grades, 
has a gold mine on his farm; and with 
proper care the crops of lambs this 
and coming years will yield the easiest 
made and most profit of anything on 
the general farm. If you have not a 
flock, don’t sleep till you get one, is 
my suggestion. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 








































Suit Against Infringers of 


DE LAVAL 
Cream Separator Patents 


The fact is hereby announced, for the information 
and caution of all whom it may concern, that suit has 
been begun by THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR 
CO. in the UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT 
against the STANDARD SEPARATOR CO. of 
Chicago, Milwaukee and elsewhere, for infringement 
of LETTERS PATENT No. 892,999 in the manu- 
facture and sale of cream separators containing Discs 
covered by the claims of said letters patent. 

Separators made by the said STANDARD SEP- 
ARATOR CO. have been and are being sold by various 
different concerns under various different names, 
including the SHEFFIELD CREAM _  SEP- 
ARATOR CO. of Chicago; BABSON BROS. of 
Chicago; the SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. of 
St. Louis, Mo.; the BLANKE & HAUK SUPPLY 
CO. of St. Louis, Mo., and several others. 

All such separators containing such infringing Disc 
construction sold by any of these concerns, or anyone 
else, equally infringe said letters patent as if actually 
sold by the STANDARD SEPARATOR CO. under 
its own name, and all of these concerns are equally 
liable for such infringement. 









Likewise is every USER of any such infringing 
separator, bought of any of these parties or anyone 
else, liable to the DE LAVAL COMPANY for all 
income or profits derived from the use thereof. 

The WM. GALLOWAY CO., of Waterloo, Ia. 
and L. E. ASHER & CO., of Chicago, also advertise 
separators that are made by the STANDARD SEP- 
ARATOR CO., but no. evidence has yet been 
obtained of their sale of machines infringing the 
patent in question. 

The caution is again repeated that there are still 
other concerns infringing this and other DE LAVAL 
owned patents who will be held accountable in due 
course. 








THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


42 E. Madison Street 173-177 William Street 


CHICAGO General Offices : MONTREAL 
mamma (168 BROADWAY | “A erieeate 
Dramm & Sacramento S¢s. NEW YORA. 107 First Street 


SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, OREG. 
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The White Serpent 


of the Mazavun 


By J. C. DuBois 

HORNTON, surveyor 
to the British gov- 
ernment, laughed un- 
til he nearly fell 
from his -campstool 
at the professor’s 
ludicrous visage. The 
latter, heeding not 
his companion’s mirth, continued 
staring at the native camp-followers 
who stood in the doorway of their 
tent, absorbed in deep interest and 
perplexity. The two were an ill-as- 
sorted couple to be thrown together 
in these solitudes, where individual 
idiosyncrasies, however entertaining 
in casual intercourse, are rather apt 
to create friction from daily experi- 
ences. But they were firm friends, 
with a regard for each other based 
upon the solid foundation of the emi- 

nently sterling qualities of both. 
Thornton, a keen sportsman and 
erack shot, and of a devil-may-care, 
genial dispositon, was short of stature, 
but strong and athletic, one of those 
iron-muscled, steel-nerved men whose 
pluck and endurance are well suited 
to a profession taking them to out- 
of-the-way corners of His Majesty’s 
Possessions, and keeping them there 
under conditions impossible to ordi- 
nary men. Prof Dumont was a very 
tall, very lank and very erudite 
savant, of unquestionable scholarship 
and speech, with a pallid countenance, 
neat muttonchop whiskers and pale 
blue eyes, which latter bulged now 
with astonishment and glared through 
his glasses at the native, who had 

made a most amazing statement. 
According to the man’s report, he 
had followed on the track of a strayed 
ass, Missing that morning, and some 
miles away in the great forests sur- 
rounding them had come upon the 
beast in the grip of a vast serpent, 
whose immense coils were round the 
helpless animal. Terrified half out of 
his senses, the man had withdrawn 
as quickly and silently as possible, and 
hastened back to the camp to give the 
information to the white men. There 
was nothing in this fact so very ex- 
traordinary, for great serpents were 
known to infest that locality, but his 


eoncluding words had_ struck the 
naturalist with amazement. 
“The serpent was white, and of a 


size beyond anything thy servant hath 
seen.” 

“A most amazing and _ interesting 
statement, if reliable,” said the pro- 
fessor, musingly; “such a specimen of 
the boa family is quite unique. Buffon 
mentions but one instance in which 
an example of this family attained the 
length of thirty-two feet, but consid- 
ers this as almost unprecedented.” 

“Hold on, Professor,” said Thorn- 
ton, “you must take what this fellow 
says with a considerable pinch of salt. 
They are awful liars, them forest In- 
dians, especially when in a state of 
mortal funk, as this chap was.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” rather testily 
responded the professor, “but making 
allowance for his deplorable tendency 
to mendacity and his perturbed men- 
tal condition, how could he be so en- 
tirely at fault in his description of the 
remarkable color of this Ophidian? 
You will observe that he mentions 
even the scarlet, bifurcated tongue, 
darting repidly forth, and had he 
heen so completely possessed by er—er 
funk, as you express it, he could 
seareely have been impressed with 
these details.” 

“But how on earth can a snake be 
white, and grow to such a size, Pro- 
fessor,”’ argued Thornton, lighting. his 
well-seasoned briar and setting him- 
self away comfortably to an exhil- 


/arating enjoyment of a process which 


he called “pulling the professor’s leg,” 
an action which the naturalist, who 
abhorred tobacco, viewed with mani- 
fest disfavor. “I have shot boas in 
many parts of these forests, and never 
met with anything so large. Though 
I have heard from natives up near 
the head waters of the Mazavun cf 
much larger snakes. I have always 
put it down on the same list as their 
other great lies, as, for instance, that 
there exists away in the depths of 
these forests an ancient city, and 
other wonderful tales. The history of 
the world does not give any instance 
of a serpent as large as this fellow 
makes this one.” 

The two men were camped near 
the banks of the Mazavun river in 
British Guiana, to which region 
Thornton had been ordered to make 
some necessary surveys, and he had 
been accompanied by his friend the 
professor, who simply reveled in the 
wonderful animal life of their sur- 
roundings. Vast forests encircled 
them, deep, unexplored, mysterious, 
teeming with interest to the natu- 
ralist. Through the branches of the 
mighty trees fluttered countless birds 
of wondrous plumage—parrots and 
cockatoos of gorgeous coloring, bril- 
liant-tinted hummers of every trop- 
ical variety, while ever and anon, 
from out of the dimmer aisles of the 
forests, came the deep tolling of the 
bell-bird, as from some distant cathe- 
dral. Monkeys swung’ themselves 
along the boughs of the trees, keeping 
up an incessant chattering, or ran up 
and down the rope-like lianas, fes- 
tooning the forest giants. From the 
camp glimpses of the clear waters of 
the Mazavun could be had through 
openings in the thick, fern-covered 
banks, from which rose _ occasional 
flocks of snowy egrets, rose-colored 
flamingoes and various other waders, 
disturbed by some clumsy alligator, 
to settle again to their feeding, with 
reassuring cries to each other. The 
river furnished fish of excellent qual- 
ity, procured by the Indians by the 
primitive method of transfixing them 
with an arrow to which a line was 
attached, after the manner of their 
forefathers. Game abounded, the 
forest teeming with deer and other 
animals, from which the native cook 
produced weird-looking, but succulent 
barbecues, greatly relished by the two 
white men. 

That evening, supper concluded, and 
the natives having retired with the re- 
who had been 





mains, the professor, 
more than usually preoccupied dur- 
ing the meal, proposed to Thornton 


that they go in search of the great 
boa reported by the native that morn- 
ing. 

“All right, Professor, we can have a 
try at it, but I warn you not to put 
too much faith in Calcticz’s yarn. He 
can’t speak the truth, as I know, hav- 
ing had him with me for some years. 
When do you propose to start?” 

“T am of the opinion,” said the 
professor, “that we should set out at 
daylight. The boa, after gorging it- 
self on its prey, invariably becomes 
lethargic during the process of diges- 
tion, and being, as it were, in a com- 


atose state, is less dangerous of ap- 
proach in that condition, Hence we 
may be able to destroy it without 


exposing ourselves to oversmuch dan- 
ger. If it has swallowed the ass the 
period of deglutition is now over, and 
that of assimilation under process. 
But it behooves us, even under these 
circumstances, to adopt the greatest 
precautions, as should it be of a 
certain species it will possess extra- 
ordinary pugnacity of disposition as 
well as remarkable tenacity of life.” 

“Bravo professir,” said Thornton, 
laughing, “‘even your zest for scientific 
investigation does not extinguish your 
objection to be swallowed. But sup- 
pose he has not swallowed the ass, 
but is particularly likely and hungry 
when we find him?” 

“My dear fellow,” 


responded the 
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professor, majestically, “to the pro- 
fessional mind no impediment is per- 
mitted to interfere with the procur- 
ing of species. We naturalists know 
no fear in facing the denizens of the 
forests, thinking only of the gratifi- 
cation of obtaining undiscovered 
specimens. Picture to yourself if this 
should be some hitherto unrecc~ded 
variety of phidia, and made known 
to the scientific world by me! What 
fame, what renown, would be ‘my re- 
ward! But, the lay mind cannot 
grasp a satisfaction so colossal. “Es- 
pecially,” continued the professor, 
maliciously, with a glance at Thorn- 
ton’s pipe now under full blast, 
“when it devotes its best energies to 
the consumption and inhalation of a 
noxious weed as its greatest source of 
gratification.” To which cutting re- 
mark Thornton responded by a good- 


natured laugh and they discussed 
plans for the projected search for 
the boa. 


At daybreak next morning the two 
men, under the guidance of the In- 
dian, set out on their quest. Thorn- 
ton carried his favorite Winchester, 
its magazine filled with soft-nosed 
cartridges, while the professor, no 
mean shot, preferred his usual weap- 


on, a double-barreled twelve-bore, 
with buckshot. They pursued their 
way until near noon, when their 


guide warned them that they were in 
the vicinity of the spot where he had 
encountered the serpent. With the 
greatest caution they advanced, peer- 
ing around on every side, until sud- 
denly the professor, eagerly looking 
ahead, stepped over the edge of a ra- 
vine hidden in the thick under- 
growth, and disappeared with a 
startled exclamation. Thornton, halt- 
ing just in time to avoid following the 
too eager naturalist, parted the 
brush on the edge of the ravine, and 
looked down at a remarkable sight. 

Seated on the ground unarmed, his 
gun having fallen some distance away 
in his sudden descent, was Prof 
Dumont, no way the worse for his 
fall and still retaining by some 
miracle his spectacles, through which 
he calmly surveyed, with absorbed 
interest, the extraordinary object be- 
fore him. A great serpent of a creamy 
white color, partly recovered from 
the torpid condition incident to a 
heavy meal, lay coiled in the bottom 
of the ravine, and, disturbed by the 
professor’s crashing descent within 
close proximity to his resting place, 
slowly raised his huge head and re- 
garded the intruder with the cold, 
malignant stare peculiar to his tribe, 
darting his scarlet forked tongue 
more and more rapidly through his 
sinister jaws as he slowly returned to 
a state of active belligerency. 

Thornton noted the peculiar silvery 
sheen of the gracefully swaying neck, 
where the sun’s rays, glancing down 
through the foliage overhead, scin- 
tillated on its scaly covering, and 
struck with astonishment at the enor- 
mous girth of the great coils at its 
base, stood for an instant spellbound. 
Up from the ravine came the precise, 
critical tones of the professor’s voice, 
serene as if lecturing to an interested 
audience. 

“Without doubt a magnificent and 
unparalleled specimen of Tiphosomu 
Canium, wonderful alike for its colér- 
ing and extraordinary size. You will 
observe, Thornton, the blunt nose 
and prominent scales around the 
eyes, more pronounced in this species 
than—” 

The professor’s calm tones were in- 
terrupted by the crack of Thornton’s 
rifle, as the latter shouted “Quick, 
Professor, away for your life!” The 
savant, aroused to a sense of his dan- 
ger, promptly leaped to his feet and 
endeavored to get away from the 
vicinity of the boa, which, with shat- 
tered head, lashed its huge bulk fran- 
tically about from side to side of the 
ravine, scattering stones, earth and 
bushes in its death struggles and un- 
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fortunately striking the naturalist 
with its great, lashing tail as he 
started to run, knocking him sense. 
less. Thornton, perceiving his dan- 
ger leaped down the side of the ra- 
vine, and dodging the terrific blows, 
lifted the professor in his arms with 
one powerful heave and _ quickly 
rushed out of the danger zone. A 
plentiful application of cold water 
from a nearby spring soon brought 
the naturalist to his senses, and both 
were considerably relieved to find 
that, beyond being somewhat shaky 
on his legs, the professor had sus- 
tained no lasting injury. 

The skinning of such an immense 
gerpent being an extremely difficult 
task, and its conveyance, with their 
insufficient facilities, to the nearest 
seaport many miles away an insuper- 
able obstacle, the professor was com- 
pelled regretfully to relinquish a!! 
hope of carrying away the specimen, 
and to satisfy himself with copious 
notes on its appearance and dimen- 
sions. Its white color was attributed 
by the naturalist to the fact of its be- 
ing an albino. Prof Dumont reaped 
great reward for his scholarly and 
exhaustive reports of the boa to va- 
rious learned societies, and enjoyed 





that scientific renown for which his 
soul thirsted. 
A Successful Young Orchardist 
BY CHARLES W. HENDRICKS 
HE orchard of C. H. Stone is in 
: southeastern Iowa, about two 
miles from the Mississippi 
river, on an eastern slope and cover- 
ing 20 acres. I have known of his 
success as an orchardist since I wore 
knee trousers. 
The trees on his place are not old 


ones. They have borne but a few 
crops of apples and only’ two of 
peaches. Mr Stone had left to him 


this 20-acre piece of land. The soil 
was not of the most fertile, nor had it 
ever received very good care. The 
orchard was set out the spring after 
he fell heir to this land. The apple 
trees were set 60 feet apart, and be- 
tween every two rows of apple trees 
was a row of peach trees. He planted 
four varieties of apples; namely, 
Baldwin, Northwest Greening, Pat- 
ten’s Greening and Jonathan. Two 
varieties of peaches were used, Stiles 
free stone and Johnson’s cling. 

The young windbreak was only 
given ordinary care, growing pickles 
and tomatoes alternately, until the 
last two years, when he raised oats. 
The first two potato crops amounted 
to more than the cost of the trees 
and the work of setting them out. 
The tomatoes averaged him $25 one 
year, while the other years they prac- 
tically falied. The oats crop only paid 
the taxes. 

After the first peach crop there was 
deposited in the bank $200; aiter_ the 
added $350 


second crop there was 
more. 
Mr Stone at this time was the 


proudest young man in that or any 
adjoining county. The second har- 
vest brought a disappointment, a 4h° 
trees all winterkilled. Early the next 
spring the trees were cut off at the 
top of the ground, and left to grow, 
taking care of themselves for two 
years. Fortune soon smiled upon him 
and he made a bargain with a nurs- 
ery company to furnish 10,000 scions, 
for which he was to receive 2 cents 
each. After the scions had been de- 
livered, the money was deposited i 
the bank, a total of $750 for his two 
peach crops. Soon after the youns 
trees received this trimming uP, theY 
were grubbed out. h 

Through absence of the ae 
trees, the apple trees were given bette 
eare. To this date there have — 
three crops of apples harvested. — 
the third gathering was comple 
Charlie purchased a quarter sectlo 
of land, and since that has puilt @ 
fine new house. 
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You Are Paying These Men 


To Work For You. 
Are You Profiting By Their Work? 


Your state agricultural college is for your use. You help to support it. 
The instructors are there 7” your pay to teach your sons and daughters and 
also to study everything that can help you to better results or easier work. 


In every state agricultural school practical men are daily investigating. 
When all these trained men come to exactly the same conclusion about any- 
thing you are safe in accepting their verdict. 


There is one conclusion they have all reached about 











They find it by far the most satisfactory article they can buy 


Every agricultural college in the country, 7vc/uding your own, uses Wyan- 
dotte Cleaner and Cleanser and recommends its use for all household por 
dairy cleaning. In all official tests as to economy, thoroughness and con- 
venience Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser has won preference. 


This page and many more might be filled with letters from officials com- 
mending Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser. There is only room for extracts 
from a few, but these will indicate the tone of all. 


University of Minnesota Dairy School, T. L. Haecker, Pro- Cornell University, W. W. Hall, Asst. Prof. Dairy Division: — 


















fessor of Dairy Husbandry: —‘‘I would not do without Wyandotte 
Cleaner and Cleanser either in up-to-date dairying or house-clean- 
ing, as there is nothing else that can take its place.’’ 

Michigan Agricultural College, F. O. Foster, Instructor in 
Dairying: —’ We have found Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser to 
be an excellent cleaning powder and recommend it to all who 
have dairy utensils to clean, either in the factory or on the 
farm.”’ 


University of Vermont, State Agricultural College, R. M. 
Washburn, Prof. of Dairy Husbandry : —"'I have used Wyandotte 
Cleaner and Cleanser in both farm and factory work and consider it 
exceptionally good for cleaning such articles as tinware, glassware 
ind the inside of churns, being immensely superior to any séap.’’ 





‘“*We have used Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser and are very 
much pleased with it. It is free from the many objectionable 
qualities of ordinary cleansers and does excellent work.”’ 


Iowa State College, G. L. McKay, Professor of Dairying: — 
““We have used Wyandotte Dairyman’s Cleaner and Cleanser for 
a number of years at the Iowa Dairy School, and we have found 
it to be an excellent cleansing powder. We can cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the dairymen of the country as a cleanser.”’ 

University of Nebraska, A. L. Haecker, Dairy Husbandry: — 
“We have found Wyandotte Cleaner and Cleanser of much value 
in washing all dairy utensils, especially those coming in direct 
contact with milk and its products. We are now using it to wash 
cans, bottles, churns, werkers and milking machines.’’ 


These endorsements by men with no other motive than that of advancing the cause of 


cleanliness are strong. 


But everybody likes to 


“see for himself.” Therefore we ask you to 


TRY WYANDOTTE CLEANER AND CLEANSER AT OUR RISK 


Use it a//. 


Get a sack from your dealer. 


If it is not perfectly satisfactory take back the 


empty sack and the dealer will return your money. You caz’z lose. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich., U. S. A. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
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Anybody Can Kodak 


There’s no longer anything complicated about 
photography. From pressing the button to developing 
the negatives, every step has been made simple, easy. 
By the Kodak system it is daylight all the way. No 
dark-room is needed for loading, unloading, develop- 
ing or printing, and all the processes have been so 
simplified that the merest beginner can take and finish 
the photographs with good results. The Kodak tank 
method of development has, in fact, so fully proved 
that skill is not necessary in development that thou- 
sands of professional photographers, in spite of the 
fact that they have the skill and have the dark-room 
facilities, are using the tank system of development for 
all of their work. Anybody can Kodak. 


And there are interesting pictures everywhere, pictures 
‘that you can take and that you and your friends would enjoy 
» having. Ask your dealer or write us for a copy of “ The 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 





ROCHESTER, N. Ys 
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FOR magazine Goop 
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A L L every month has 
WOMEN something of in- 
terest and help- 
fulness. $1 a year. 
With this Journal 
both one year $1.50 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 











~ ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has ye a the subject of animal breed- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chapters which 
he has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly epeculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The book is intended to meet 
the needs of all interested in the breeding 
and rearing of live stock. Illustrated. pages. 
5x7 imches, Cloth ......00. eccccccccsoccoscoccocecs $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


Pedder’s Land-measurer for Farmers 


A eonvenient pocket companion, showing at once 
the contents of any piece of land, when its length 
and width are known, up to 1,500 feet either way, 
with various 0} useful farm tables. 144 pages. 
436% inches. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street. New Yerk 
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Letters to My Brother 
IV—ETIQUETTE AND DEPORT- 
MENT 


BY A SISTER 


ere is no mawkish 

_ They are syst results —_ 

We invite discussion and criticism. Another letter, 
dealing with habits and companions, 

will be printed shortly.—The Editor.] 

My Dear Brother: Have you yet 
mastered the art of forgetting your- 
self when in company? Rural com- 
munities have so few social privi- 
leges that unless one is born with the 
knack of appearing well, the accom- 
plishment is difficult to learn. 
Appearances Count 

In these days appearances count for 
more than ever before. No-one has 
time to search out your good qual- 
ities. People choose books by the at- 
tractiveness of the title or the cover. 
A man glances over the advertise- 
ments in a standard periodical. His 
conclusion is that a _ certain firm 
claims for an article just what he 
wants. They must substantiate their 
claims, or they could not do business, 
and the deal is as good as closed. All 
you have to do to gain a foothold-in 
this .world is to measure up to the 
specifications. It is true you must 
make good, or instead of climbing you 
will merely find yourself crowded out 
or dropped. 

Do not imagine that I underesti- 
mate the value of character. You 
must ring true. The counterfeit is 
worth only the gold which covers the 
base. metal. The imitation gentleman 
is worth only his clothing, and that 
would not bring much at »eauction. 
But if the gold piece is covered be- 
yond recognition with grime and dirt, 
only one person in a thousand would 
discover its value. 

Value of Dress 

Having laid the foundation of suc- 
cess in business, I want you to give 
some thought to the little niceties of 
dress and.deportment, which stamp a 
man of the better class. There is no 
reason why you should deny yourself 
any item of correct dress, although ex- 
travagance is as unnecéssary as it is 
foolish. Do not go to a clothing store 
and buy the first thing you see. Suit 
yourself in material, cut and style, if 
you have to go to a tailor to be satis- 
fied. You cannot appear at your best 
in clothes which you dislike, or which 
do not fit you properly. Avoid strik- 


ing patterns and odd styles. The best 
dressed man is the man who is 
dressed so exactly like a hundred 


other men that he will not be noticed. 

Shun gaudy colors and jewelry. Cuff 
links and collar buttons are necessi- 
ties, but they should be of plainest 
gold. Ties should be of excellent qual- 
ity and quiet patterns. In every pur- 
chase remember that good quality 
will give best satisfaction from first 
to last. 

Once your wardrobe is well stocked 
with good clothing, wear it. Wear it 
until you are at ease in it, and forget 
it. Get used to the feel of collars and 
cuffs. When you have an hour or so 
to spare dress in your best, from un- 
derclothing to hat and gloves, and go 
out for a walk. When you have 
reached the summit of a hill, or come 
out into a spot which overlooks a fine 
view, stop and stand still a moment. 
Take off your hat and draw a few 
deep breaths. Then, as you resume 
you walk, put on your hat again, and 
Do you ask 
what you have accomplished? You 
have taken off your hat—something 
which, of eourse, you do every time 
you meet a lady of your acquaintance; 
you have held your hat in your hand 
a few moments—something which 
you will have occasion to do. very 
many times: and your mind being 
upon the view and the breathing ex- 
ercise, you have done both gracefully 
and well. 

This may seem a small matter, but 
aman must often look after his own 
hat and overcoat, and if he has not 
learned to do so easily, and without 


embarrassment, he is apt to lose his 
poise in any interview, business or 
social. 


The Niceties of Courtesy 


In the same way learn to. fulfill 
other requirements of custom, by 








practice, if you must invest in a big 


mirror for the purpose. Now, do ne 
misunderstand me. No man is = 
contemptible as the empty-heade@ 
fop, whose sole aim in life is to Cs 
“dead swell.” 

But, for instance: When a lady ep 
ters a room courtesy decrees that the 
gentlemen shall rise and stand ung 
she is seated. If she is unattende® 
the nearest gentleman should provid 
her with a chair, his own, if none 
other be convenient, or, if severa) are 
at hand, the one which is most com. 
fortable and inviting. It makes ne 
difference whether she is the prettieg 
girl in town, or a plain old woman 
The question is not even whether she 
is a lady, but whether you are a gen. 
tleman. 

But, however deeply conscious 
his obligations a man may be, he 
makes a spectacle of himself if he 
steps on the lady’s dress or falls over 
the chair he is attempting to place 
for her. You are supposed to com- 
plete your toilet, to shoe ties and fin- 
ger nails, in your own room. You are 
expected to keep your clothing 
sponged and pressed and brushed un- 
til it is immaculate. Why shoyld you 
not spend an equal amount of time 
and trouble on your manners? 


A Test 


One of the keenest tests of good 
manners is the quick apology and its 
acceptance. In the rush of traffic on 
the street, or in any public place, it 
is inevitable that you occasionally 
jostle someone else in the crowd, or 
fail to hear distinctly a remark ad- 
dressed to you. In the first case you 
cwe in apology so quickly and clearly 
spoken that it shall be comprehended 
instantly. The exact words do not 
matter so much as the immediate ex- 
pression of regret for the inconven- 
ience caused In the latter case a 
deferential question or apology, as- 
suming the blame yourself; anything 
but the hopelessly awkward “what?” 

Books of etiquette give forms for 
eyery imaginable occasion, from the 
least to the greatest. It is the man- 
ner of handling the form that counts; 
the tone of the regret, the look of 
deference in giving assistance, sincer- 
ity in expressing thanks. It is espe- 
cially important to easily make light 
of a service rendered, and to answer 
an apology offered you, readily and 
graciously, even if the inconvenience 
has been considerable. 


Don’t be afraid of the sound of 
your own voice. Sometimes, in a 
roomful of company, you will be 


speaking to one person, when there 
will come a lull in the general con- 
versation, and you will find that sud- 
denly everyone is listening to you. It 
is not at all an uncommon occurrence, 
but it is simply appalling to an inex- 
perienced person. If you can keep 
your wits you can shift the responsi- 
bility by asking someone else his 
opinion, or by making some general 
remark, which others will take up. 

As for table manners, no one is 
ignorant of the simple rules now- 
adays, and the best advice is to 80 
slowly and watch others. If one goes 
out into society with genuine courtesy 
in his heart. and stands ‘back, with 
his eyes open, he cannot go far 
wrong. As the best way to learn ease 
is to practice, don’t neglect to use 
}-ar manners at home. Practice om 
mother. She won't make fun of you. 
Or, if you are afraid she will be sur- 
prised, do your little lessons in a jok- 
ing way. You will learn them just 
the same. P 

Now be a good brother, and don’t 
laugh at my little homily. With love 
to the home-folks, 

As ever, J 
Ottalie. 





April 


BY G. M, B. 





"Neath bare brown rocks and shivering 
mold F 
A coaxing, prankish sunbeam crept; 
Playful, concealed itself, the while 
The fickle sky above it wept. “s, 
Soon glistened tears on mold and a 
The sunbeam like a laughing chi a 
Danced on. Waked by it’s warm Les oy 
A fragrant, pink-white blossom sm 





An Advantage in His Case 
“It must be awful to stutter the wav 
Bicker does.” e 
“I don’t know. It is a good way 
making a little go a great way. 
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’Cause He Can’t See 


BY DAVID C. GALE 





We've got a boy that lives with us, 
That never plays at all 
He don’t know how to snap the whip, 
Nor throw an’ catch a bail 
It’s pretty tough to be like him; 
We're —, sorry, too, for Jim— 
"Cause he can’t see. 


One day, when he was out with us, 
A big parade went by, 
With uniforms, an” flags, an’ things, 
An’ prancin’ horses—my! 
“Just look,” I yelled, an’ then I tried 
To s’plain to Jim how soldiers ride, 
*’Cause he can’t see. 


{It takes a lot o” time, you bet, 
A leadin’ him about; 
It kind 9’ spoiis our play, an’ yet 
We're glad to help him out. 
Sometimes we'd like to run away, 
But in the end we want to stay— 
’Cause he can’t see, 


An’ always When there’s somethin’ left 
From dinner or from tea, 
That all of us would like to have, 
Why ma says, “No, siree!” 
An’ then she puts it right away, 
An’ brings it out for Jim next day— 
"Cause he can’t see. 


An’ once, when ma was helpin’ him, 
He cried a little bit, 
‘An’ says: “You're awful good to me; 
How can I pay for it?” 
As if she wanted any pay! 
She likes to fuss with him that way, 
‘Cause he can’t see. 


A Legend of the Bluebird 


BY SARA E, GRAVES 





In the white and frozen northland 
Sat Aurora’s wayward son 
Thinking of the cruel exploits, 
And the victories he had won; 
And with discontented sighing, 
Looked abroad upon the earth, 
Till he fell asleep, and dreaming, 
Planned a scheme of seeming worth. 


Up he rose above the icebergs; 
Fierce and strong he stormed away 
To the far and untried cloudiand, 
To the golden gates of day. 
And among the mystic cloud-rifts, 
Dimpling in the turquoise sky, 
There he loosed his vicious whirlwind 
And to rend the heavens did try. 


Thus in purely wanton mischief, 
Boreas a fragment tore 

From the shining dome of heaven, 
And he blew it on before; 

In his frenzied exultation, 

Drove the frightened clouds afar; 
lew out all the lights of heaven; 


Hid the moon and every star! 
Then fierce Boreas swift retreated 
~_-arthward to his own domain. 
Ti gh his snowbound fields and forests 


Sought his iceberg lodge again. 
Sat down in his Sleepy Hollow; 

Scanned anew his conquered land; 
Gloated o’er his selfish prowess; 

Gloried in his own strong hand. 


But the clever sprights of cloudland, 
Planning sweet revehge that day, 
Shot the wind-torn fragment downward 
As a clear and shining ray; 
And the mite came fluttering, flying, 
Earthward from the erystal blue, 
fo the victims sad of Boreas, 
With a message warm and true 


earth Aurora welcomed 
s bright spirit of the air; 
yi aatd she, “could be more heav- 
enly, 
_None more winsome, loving, fair.” 
Vanq lished Boreas, weakly trembling, 
Fled away in craven fear, 
As the bluebird softly warbled: 
“Cheer up, balmy Spring is here.” | 
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My Pet Ladybug 


BY ALICE MARION STONE, 8 YEARS OLD 
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N°1. 1S A FORM WICH SUGGESTS 
NOTHING IN PARTICULAR BUT 
BY ALITTLE INGENUITY WE CIN 


)MAKE FROM IT A NUMBER OF 
FUNNY THINGS. ee 
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A Lesson in Drawing 
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One day we found on the under part 
of a leaf some yellowish eggs, which 
we watched. In a week or so they 
hatched. The little 


caterpillars, with six legs. 
they are called larve. 
They all disappeared but one, which 
grew quite large in a few days. He 
caught the lice just as the ladybugs 
did. One day we lost him; we never 
knew what became of him. But the 
lice were all gone from the rosebush. 


Papa says 


OF VITAL 





insects which | 
came from the eggs looked like little | 
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Py ae g inexpensive gowns made 


. Silver Grey 
cotton prints are worn by thousands of 
women to-day, The fast color, beau- 
tiful designs and fine fabrics have made 









these dress-goods the standard for over 
65 years. 
e designs with a new silk finish. 





Ask your dealer for Simpsee-Eddystone Prints. If he 

hasn't them write name. ri ho! 

— = us his od em moot 
: ‘ 

Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 














Prove for yourself in your own home, that the Kalamazoo is the most 
ical—most satisfactory range for you to use—Your 
not. 


No. 100 with special tern:s and compare Kalamazoo prices with others 


Cash Or Time Payments 





money back if it's 
Send for Catalog 
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In writing to our advertisers. You wil 
geta very quick reply if you do. 


Always Mention this Journal 














A Prize Story / 
AST year I had a little rosebush 
in a pot In February it be- 


came covered with green lice. I 
in a book that the food of th« 
ladybugs is green lice, so I told 
mamma to watch for the ladybugs. 

_ Every autumn the ladybugs crawl 
m around the windows. On warm, 
Sunny days they come out on the glass 


read 


ne, and we never kill them, be- 
me they are harmless. One day we 
und three of them on the window, 


~s we put them on the rosebush. One 


valked down the stem and caught a 
‘ln Just as a cat catches a mouse. 
on a few days we found several 
ed ladybugs and put them on the 
séoush. One was dark colored, with 


&@ res . . 

. he l spot on each wing. The others 
Tr, red with black spots. 

and e ladybugs seemed quite at home, 


soon the lice began to disappear. | 








It brings into the home what nothin 


It brings you the classic music of th 


in the world. 


Lloyd, V esta Victoria. 


comparison. 
Only on the Victor can you get 











The Victor makes the home circle complete 


foremost musical artists of the world, sung and played ina clear full perfect tone, as true as life itself. 


that make the biood tingle and the pulses jump; the dear old-time melodies that will live forever; the 
newest sentimental ballads, the latest song-hits of vaudeville, and the most rollicking minstrel fun. 


Name the greatest and the highest-paid singers and musicians 


Caruso, Calve, Melba, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, among grand opera 
stars;—among bands and orchestras:—Sousa’s, Pryor’s, and the United 
States Marine Band; among entertainers, May Irwin, Harry Lauder, Alice 


They all sing and play for the Victor exclusively 
The Victor is the most perfect instrument of its kind in every detail ; 
and Victor records are made onthe correct principle, and perfected beyond 

































































g else can bring—the best music and entertainment by the 


e great composers ; the stirring marches and patriotic songs 


Adelina Patti says: “Tae Victor reproduces 
the human voice with such perfection that it 
seemed to me these artists were actually singing 
ia my salon.” | 

Scotti the great baritone says: ‘* Never had I imagined that a talking- 
machine could give such perfect results,” 

The Victor is as different from an old-fashioned talking machine as 
a mocking bird is from a parrot. ° 





It is not only a source of pleasure, buta means of education  o! 
and improvement. It appeals to all tastes ; touches every 


the pure reality 

















Munscy’s, Scribner’s, MeClure’s, Century, Everybody’s and May 


Only the Victor has that human tone-quality that seems to bring the heart; and makes home doubly home-like. e 
living breathing singer right before you. & > 
> 
Y * 
A dealer near you sells Victors on convenient payments tothose who wishit “ rd 
We will send you his address if you will write us about it. Go and ask him to play for ~ » 
you on the Victor any record you want to hear. That-puts you underno obligation, and ~> (od & é 
it will show you what the Victor really is. 2 er o° 
. *t rob yourself of the best and highest enjoyment that can be brought into any & A $s" a 
ome, ° oe °° * 
Go and hear the Victor. You can’t afford not to. & + <a SA «he 
Write us any way for the catalogue showing many styles of Victors, from $19 & A ” Os ‘arg 
up, and alist of more than 3,000 records, with portraits of 90 famous musicians. ‘ Ae oF et ae 
cS) © ae 
Use the Coupon ae ae de 
° ° > * an = 4 os " ~ 2 
Look for this little dog Victor Talking Machine Company 4 oe . 
the famous Victor trade-mark on the 6th & Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. ” iar ae ee tee 
horn and cabinet of every Victor and — F : “s- a ak (oi one 
on every Victor record. J¢ isn’t a Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors .* Ss ? - - 
Victor without the dog. To get best sesults, use only Victor Necdles on Victor Records, rs rs w 4 RS By - 
. “ ve ee 
A complete list of new Victor Records for April will be found in the April number of 












Some Ideas on Socialism 


Dear Host: I ask the privilege of 
asking and answering a few ques- 
tions, incidentally trying to remove 
some of the prejudice to socialism 
that exists among those whose only 
idea of socialism has been obtained 
from its enemies. Your experience, 
I. Wantono, has undoubtedly been 
confined to your own community; 
please do not judge the whole world 
by your observations there, as the 
conditions which apply in the rural 
districts are far from applicable to 
life in our great cities. There want 
and misery are ever present. In 
homes, amid unsanitary conditions in 
which we would not keep our cattle, 
tens of thousands must breathe the 
~foul airofold rookeries of death owned 
by the philanthropical gentlemen who, 
maybe, “put the rent money in their 
pockets instead of spending every 
cent for tobacco, liquor and a few 
clothes.” My dear friend, socialism 
notwithstanding all views to the con- 
trary, does not ask you, the industrious 
work, to divide with those whowillnot 
work, even though they are a product 
of the present social conditions. On 
the contrary, it provides that he must 
do his share of work for which he, in 
general with all other workers, will 
receive full value for labor  per- 
formed. AS a result of this there 
could be no amassing of wealth 
among the favored few, no million- 
aires and multi-millionaires to buy 
the life blood of thousands who 
are laboring for a mere pittance 
in order to keep soul and _ body 
together. Is it any wonder our 
workhouses, jails and reformatories 
are full to overflowing? Is it any 
wonder that men driven to despera- 
tion by the greed of their task-mas- 
ters commit the crimes they do? 
Crime and lawlessness are a blot on 
our civilization. But the social con- 
ditions that are a direct cause of it 
a’! are a greater blot. As labor is the 
producer of all wealth, “is not the 
laborer worthy of his  hire?’— 
[W. M., Vt. 


Pertinent Questions 


Dear Host: I live in central Kansas, 
and the greatest drawback for the 
housekeeper here is lack of help. I 
try to have a system to work by, but 
when I am sick a day or two and get 
up around again I just have to do 
what most needs to be done, regard- 
less of system. 

We can get along without doing 
much ironing and can save some on 
the washing, but there is about so 
much work, and hard work, that must 
be done to make home healthy and 
pleasant. Most of us work at a dis- 
advantage, because we have not 
things to do with. Very few have a 
cistern and water in the house or a 
drain. Not more than half have a 
kitchen cabinet. Our husbands have 
plenty of machinery and other things. 
Many women around here buy all the 
groceries and every-day clothes with 
the eggs. Ought we to keep the egg 
money for our’own use? How are we 
to get our husbands to help us make 
our surroundings more pleasant? I 
‘know that a man with all the work 
to do hasn’t time for a fine lawn, but 
I think, with a little help on the hard- 
est part, we wives could have a few 
flowers and shrubs. How far is a wife 
and mother justified in leaving her 
work. and children for her own com- 
fort and pleasure? I realize that there 
_ are very few things that we actually 
have to do in this world. But there 
are many that it would not be right 
to leave undone. Let me hear from 
the other sisters on these questions.— 
{Alta Bronson, Kan. 

Justice for All 

Dear Host: It appears that the ma- 
jority of the socialists at our Round 
Table, that is, those who have ex- 
pressed themselves thus far, regard 
the possessien of wealth little short of 
a crime. As nearly as I can grasp 
their argument, they regard only the 
toil of the hands as labor entitled to 
remuneration. The trend of their ar- 
gument leads the unbiased listener to 








TABLE TALK . 
assume that they hold that thé man VIBRATING SHUTTLE ® 





whose brain has given birth to a 
great industry giving employment to ROTARY SHUTTLE, 
hundreds should share and share 

alike with each of his employees. Be- CHAIN STITCH 
cause he takes a profit from the work 
of each he is “exploiting” labor. I 
speak now of the man who is con- 
ducting an honorable business in an 
honorable way. 

On this theory every farmer who 
hires one or more hahds is “exploit- 
ing” labor, for the laborer gets but 
his wage, while the farmer reaps in- 


Sey A SEWING 
ae 3 MACHINES 
PATCH UP THE DIFFERENCES 


in the family circle with stitches of confidence 
which are never severed by a ‘‘cranky’’ disposition, 
They stitch their superior qualities fast to every 
member of the household with a pleasing disposi- 
creased profit from the larger acre- tion to serve all alike. Write for literature. 

age. This is the way the argument, 


as set forth in these columns, sounds. We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our 
Personally, I believe that a man is product and have dealers in all parts of the world. Sewing machines bearing name 
entitled to all which he can honestly NEW HOME” can be purchased from our authorized dealers only. Warranty 
acquire. I am a poor man myself, but never runs out, 
I honor my neighbor, who, through If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, write direct to Dept. G. 
better business ability, has oe a 
larger share of this world’s goods. But 
I de hatieve that tne aauaeiee ale ‘we THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
face today are the direct results of ORANGE, MASS. 
“predatory” wealth, and I am with 
you, heart and soul, in seeking a so- 
lution of the social and economic 
problems resulting from the money 
power which knows no moral re- 
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sponsibility. To this extent I am a . Piece 
socialist. Justice for all, the honest : Selling This 7-Picce Kitchen Sat? THE LIGHTEST 7131 BRNO 
wealthy, as well as the ‘poor.— 
Tiistencr. AGENTS 
Believes in Socialisms ' ore .° colning | money. 
Mrs Ethie Stopher: I was glad to J 4 ° ny, week You 
read your letter of February 13. I Y fl address toda let 
agree with you that the time is not e = vs PROVE It. Experi- 
far off when there will be @ great boop wtp 
change; the rich will not ride over . ie - $0 e day. our. 
the poor free-handed as they do today \ weeners. 
in many cases. To my mind, socialism | Jie “Gt eee mas 
means justice for the poor and the AY" : = Dayton, Ohie 





working class. I would like to ask 
Mrs Gilbert if she thinks they get it 
today. Do they get it in our churches? 
Do they get it in our courts? I want 
to relate an instance that came under 
my personal observation. A wealthy 
man owning an automobile ran down 
an old man and killed him. The 
driver was one of the most reckless 
I ever saw. He was fined and let go. 

Why? One word expresses it—money. finish, beautiful colors and designs. Deeply embossed. 

Can money pay for the loss of life of ag EB Beat yon | STAR POST CARD Ob~ 124 Sos Righth Sty, Philedelphio 


Siatatesse”|||GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


@ poor man. could he have gotten off 
with a fine?—[Fairplay. 

is the marvel of Twentieth century 
a and it should be in every 




















We'll show you how to paper a 
room yourself—plain practical direc- 
tions in the book we send you. We’ll 
show you how to buy peight, sttens- 1 EASTER POST CARDS 

0 Direct from Mfrs. 10¢ 





Bre, y a” Ts mannfac- Best value on market; ole, ant silk 














Dear Host: I find some very help- 
ful things here, though I don’t think 
the talks on dancing helped anyone. each month. $1.00 a year. 
They didn’t me, for I have my opinion, SEND 25 cls, o-tmp) For a Set of 8 With this Journal both one year $1.50 





A Girl with a Good Motto 
ome. Reaches over a million readers 











just like the ones who expressed | Beautifully 
theirs. Mine is bert not expressed. | , Shaded Pearl Detachable Buttons THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO. 
I am 18 years old, attend high school, aint Bien, Ss — 22nd shirt-~watsts, Springfie' ass. 





and am @ great reader. I have just| Sa action or money refunded. 
finished Les Miserables by Hugo, | Wanted. ds fits. Write for — 
and think it is fine, but must say I | Sebasticook” Skirt Co., Hartland, Maine, Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and Live Fences 


enjoyed Black Rock equally well. I By E. P. POWELL. A treati the pleating 
wish we could hear from students in . oe ~ eee oe 

" : : growth and management of hedge plants for coun 
the west. I like this for a motto: try and suburban homes. It ‘gives’ sovurate direc: 
“True worth is in being, not seem- tions concerning hedges: how to plant and how 


ing; in doing each day that goes by | TE Ag them; and especially concerning wind 
some little good, not in dreaming of Hs cap ee ae 


great things to do by and by.”— ANY, 
[Broome County Girl, N Y. 439 Reece: agit = «5 ae Yorl 


BABY BILLY POSSUM GIVEN AWAY 


Everybody Crazy Over Teddy Bear’s Successor 


BABY BILLY POSSUM has been chosen the popular pet by as ote as his namesake “Bis 
Bill” Taft was elected to the White House. BILLY POSSUM has been Lif ute Sage at the Winter 
and in fashionable circles and is going to be even more ular than Teddy Bear was. BABY BILLY 
is a fine specimen, made of shagcy plush, well ed, mine inehes tall, standing erect on hind feet, 
wi Ifa feotlong. His head, arms, legs, and his tail are jointed on to 
his body so that they can be turned in an Ghroction. He has a fine, long tail by A: ich you cap 
him meeze f° 


m 2 and ba sho ear 8q 
BABY POSSUM is quite different from any playmate you have ever had, but you 
help liking the little fellow for his saucy looks and cute ways. He will sit up, go on all fours 
ee cy gue a ratte sopping and 42 all Ene rick of old Today Bear gpd more oft Jost tesa 
ne, lon e bi ‘ossums sell in New York for $10 © Dav 
out thisnice BABY BILL to give ou — ® 73) 
on account of his good size, his jointed 












































‘tif, head, arms, legs, and tail cute 

A on A ueal pa his nice shaggy far. We a 
A YET AARON id, if you will sell ony six of our fine | 
« \\ PAAR SS Whole Possum Family * Sim pil- 


low tops of other designs at cents each 
our special easy premium plan and send us the mone 
$1.80 in all.” These Pillow Tops are BA inches 


pillow top. When you have disposed of the six at 30 
cents each, send us the $1.80 and we will send you 
the cute Baby =? Possum at once withont 
ccst. This is a reliable offer and we guarantee 
zon oy! be pleased. You will be surprised how easy it 


y little girl or boy can easily get him in a 
very short time. Remember that we send him 
by mail, so he does mot cost you a cent. a 
Just us your name and Post Office! —= ~~ 
address for ow top and fall particulars. 


‘CUSHMAN CO., Dept. 301 
Springfield, Mass. 














Pillow Top is 21 Inches Square 
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Sprig Morning Song 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 





Up with the robins, to find in their 
singing 
The joy they come bringing! 
Dp with the dawning, and at the day’s 


waking 
fo share in its making. 
Bummon us out with your merriest 
warning, 
Voices of daylight and songs of the 
4 morning! 


Just at the peep of the day, something 
tells us— 

And how it compels us— 
That Nature is busy again, 
. whirring 

Of bright wings a-stirring 
Gladdens eur hearts, till we learn with- 

out trying 
All the sweet songs of the birds nerth- 
ward fiying. 


and the 


Up with the birds. There’s a robin that 
follows 
O’er hilltops and hollows, 
Close in the track of the daylight, wide 
swinging 
The gateways of singing. 
Join in the melody, Robin the Rover 
Calls to his happy mate, over and over. 


A Couple of Pie Kinks 


M. B. 





BY H. 


we eat as the way they are made 
baked that renders them 
Pies may be put together 


| T is not so much the kind of pies 


and 


t hsome, 

in such a way and lined with such a 
erust as to render them unfit to put 
into even the strongest stomach. 
Aunt Patty Derby knew this, and her 
pics were famed throughout the vil- 
lag “Pies are ticklish things to 
h lle,” she was fond of saying. “If 
t stuffin’s good a tough crust will 
BI it; and if the crust’s nice and 
fl , poor fillin’, alone, can’t make a 
z pie.”’ 

“How is it, Aunt Patty, that your 
P always turn out just right?” I 
questioned after listening to one of 
these characteristic outbursts. 

“Well, I’m mighty partic’lar about 
my fillin’, for one thing; and when 
it mes to pie crust, I’ve got a kink 
0 vo that never fail,” Aunt Patty 
asserted with a shrewd smile. 

Do you mind passing these ‘kinks’ 
eo! I inquired. 

“No indeed. I'll be real glad to do 
it ein’ that T ‘kinked’ ’em myself,” 
v the humorous answer. “But I 
reckon the generality of folks would 
¢c "em the ‘quiddles’ of an old 
woman,” she further declared. 

“Never mind about the generality 
of folks, Aunt Patty; just tell me. 
I promise not to call them ‘quid- 
dies,’” Is assured her. 

{unt Patty assumed a confidential 
attitude and pointed to a delicately 
b ned pie that had been lately 
taken from the oven. “Want to know 
the secret of that golden brown top 
crust?” she queried. 

“Indeed, I do,” I answered. 

“Milk,” Aunt Patty laconically as- 
wsrted. “Just ’afore I put a pie into 
the oven, if I want it to brown and 
not burn, I rub a little milk over the 
top with the tips of my fingers. Sim- 
ple enough, ain’t it? If milk ain't 

andy I pass the pie quickly under 
& stream of runnin’ water, like the 
faucet. That livens up pastry won- 
derfully. TI’ll tell you somethin’ else, 
tong’s we’re on the subje.t of 
kinks,’” she confided. “If you hap- 
ben to have a pie that is a day or two 
eld, and comp’ny happens along, 
| 


rry that stale pie under the faucet 
m the same way, and then tuck it 
Into the oven. You never could tell 
t from a fresh baked pie, if you 
should chance to be the comp’y. I 
_ you what, ‘kinks’ grow upon a 

man 


r as has had to invent ways 
&nd means all her life.” 

{ dined with Aunt Patty. And after 
E had done full justice to the dessert 
et luscious apple pie, both by way of 
eating and praising it, a twinkle 
dawned in the old lady’s brown eyes 
&s she whimsically remarked “It’s 


been under the faucet, I remembered 
<4 € pie was your fav’rite, and I 
ain't a fresh baked one on hand.” 
I have since.tried my own hand at 


aunt Patty’s art, and have found it 
° 5e no “old woman’s quiddle,” but 
® demonstratable fact. And if you 
are inclined to be a bit skeptical 
yourself one trial will make a con- 


Yert of you. 





) china. 


Kitchen Wrinkles 


BY E. C. 





PIECE of smooth board, several 
inches larger than a loaf of 
bread, and either oval shape, 

or with the corners rounded, is a 
neat and handy kitchen or dining 
room article. It is much nicer than 
to use a makeshift for cutting bread. 

Worn hose or pieces of old quilts, 
cut to correct size, and covered with 
calico make the nicest of iron-holders 
and are soft to the hand. 

For cleaning bottles, vinegar 
cruets, etc, place several shot in the 
bottle, a pinch of baking soda and 
enough warm water to enable it to 
be well shaken. i 


Wash lamp chimneys ir hot soap 
suds, dry on a clean white cloth with- 
out rinsing, and notice how they will 
shine. 

Twist newspapers into a loose 
twist, sprinkle with coal oil, place in 
the spots where soot has lodged, un- 
der the oven, by the reservoir, etc, 
strike a match to the paper and see 
how nicely the soot is cleaned out 
without the very disagreeable task of 
removing with a scraper. 

Save all table scraps and vegetable 
parings to give the hens; keep until 
there will be enough to go ground, or 
else mix with bran, so there will be 
a@ mess. Pepper this umtil it weuld 
be rather hot for the table. 

Manage to bake while the ironing 
is going on, thus saving fuel. 

















A Wish in Slang 


I wish I were a cake of yeast 
For then I'd always know 
Tho’ I might he broke at least, 

I then could raise the dough. 





As soon as a man begins to think 
he thoroughly knows a woman, he 
finds something in her make-up which 
is entirely new to him. 








Because it is cleaner. 


There’s a certain prejudice with most 
people in faver ef hand made articles, 
but they draw the line at ‘‘hand made”’ 
when it comes to food. 

Everybody wants clean food, and the 
idea of handling food doesn’t suggest 
cleanliness, 


The finest example we have anywhere 
of the care exercised to avoid the ‘‘hand 
made”’ in food is found in Quaker Oats, 
the cleanest food you can put on your 
table. 


No grain of Quaker Oats is ever 
touched by human hands up to the time 
it is delivered to your kitchen. It passes 
through more than fifty siftings and 
dustings and washings and wipings and 
dryings before it is rolled and cooked; 
machinery doing every bit of it, even to 
standing each separate grain on end to 
dry after being scrubbed. Eat Quaker 
Oats daily for breakfast. 


You can buy Quaker Oats, the cleanest 
of all oatmeal, at 10c for the regular 
package, 25c for the large size family 
package and 30c for the large size family 
package containing a piece of fine 


QUITE DOMESTIC 











, comfort and corveni- 
Solid top, closed- 
in breech and side ejection features 
are combined with the quick, easy 
manipulation of the popular sliding 
fore-end or “pump” action in the new 
Model 20 Zidane rifle. 

In rapid teal test of a re- 
peater—the solid top is always a 

tection and prevents smoke and gases 

lowing back; the ejected shell is never 
thrown inte your face or eyes, and never 
interferea with the aim; the fat for earn: fits 
your hand andhelps quick egeration. 

It handles the short, long and long-rifl 
cartridges without change ys 
and the deep Ballard sifling guarantees 
quenean meting it the finest Nttie rifie in 
the for target shooting and fee efi 
emall game up to 150 or 200 yards. 


For full description of 
all Zarda Repeaters, 
just get our 156-page 
catalog. Mailed free 
for 3 stamps postage. 


The Marlin Prearms ©, 


118 Willow Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








farm or factory, 


| ence of successful 


|, 489 Lafayette Street, 
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MFG. ©O., 218 Barney Block, Daytee Gals 








Li didemat, pprptow t= yy 
pee si “ 
Post Card Co, 


20 BEAUTIFUL FOST CARDS 10¢ 
Star » 194 A So. Sth St., Phila 














WE HAVE BUYERS 


for farms, houses, lands, lots, bileeks, 


| factories or other real estate anywhere, 


improved or unimproved, in country, 
town or city; also for patents, prospects, 
automobiles, anything good. If you have 
such property for sale, send QUICK 
deseziption, lowest spot cash price, terms. 


MYRICK SYNDOCATE, Springfield, Mass. 





HOW TO CO-OPERATE 
By 


HE MYRICK. A wanual for co- 
operators This book describes tue how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operstion. In other 


words it- tells how to manage « co-operative store, 
co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 
en's exchanges for both buying and selling. The 
directions given are based upon the actual experi- 
co-operative enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character 

usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to better 
their condition. Tliustrated. 350 pages. 5x7 inches. 
BRN covscsdcondevecconecssstecuqhbebbnséoetovumienes - fi. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
New York 
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American Agriculturist 


Hand Book 
for 1900 


Here are four good reasons why 
you need it : 


IT IS A MONEY SAVER—A whole 
library in one book. 

IT IS A MONEY MAKER—Eve 

has some new wrinkle that wi 

Pelp you to make the farm more 
profitable. 

IT IS FOR YOU, YOUR FAMILY, 
both old and young—all will find it 
entertaining as well as instructive. 








THIS BOOK IS UNIQUE—not offered for sale and can only be had with a 


subscription to this journal. 


'A Wonderful Variety 


It is a brand new idea, is designed for the farm home, and 
chock full of just what you and your folks want to know. 


Everything in the book is interesting, even statistics that would otherwise be 
dry are made to mean something to the reader. 
make good use of this book in a multitude of ways. 

This book tells of the progress in farming, the advance of commerce, finance, 
It shows when to plant, how to fertilize, 
when and how to spray, and best of all how to market farm products favor- 
There are hundreds of illustrations, thousands of facts and figures, 


stience and the political situation. 


ably. 
an 


‘Renew Now 


SEND US $1.00 or more, and we will renew your subscription to THIS 


is authoritative on every subject covered. 
pages, 6 1-2x9 inches, bound in handsome and durable paper covers. 


The wide-awake farmer can 


A great big book, over 200 








JOURNAL for as many years as you send dollars, including, postpaid, without 
cost to you, a copy of the American Agriculturist Hand Book for 1909, Ad- 
dress your orders to the office nearest your home. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


SPRINGFIELD, MAS8S., Myrick Bld¢., NEW YORK, 430 Lafayette St., CHICAGO, Marquette Bide. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


GREATEST BUILDING MATERIAL 
=| OFFER EVER PUBLISHED 


FREE BUILDING HOUSE AND BARN PLANS 


AN ILLUSTRATION FROM OUR The Chicago House Wrecking Co. is the most wonderful institution in the world. We offer 





























iT ” : ° ; 

BOOK OF PLANS you an opportunity to make an enormous saving in the purchase of building material and 
A modern up-to-date barn, one of many supplies of every kind. Read our new 1909 offer carefully. It is something that every man 
illustrated and fully described in our free ¢ ‘ ° ‘ + : 
“Book of Plans.” It can be readily con- with an immediate or prospective building idea must 
eg by an tage d ———— _ carefully consider. We say that, quality considered, Buys All the Materiel 
aid of our simple plans anc specin ons, . a mys, ° : z 
Saulibat de ot charge. In referring to we can undersell any concern in existence on any lum- $650 to Build This House ! 
this design mention “J F1.” ber or building material needed for construction of any 





house or building. Write for free plan book. 


100,000.00 FEET OF BRAND NEW 


HIGH-GRADE LUMBER AT WRECKING PRICES ! 


eS 


@ We purchased direct from the Mills, at various Forced Sales, ‘housands of carloads of high-grade, first-class, 
brand new Lumber. We bought it at sacrifice prices and we are offering it forsale at a reasonable margin of 
profit. This is an opportunity of a lifetime to buy the very best Lumber manufactured aé Prices Jess than the 
dedler or jobber can ordinarily buy it for. Don’t delay a single moment. Even if you have no immediate need 
for lumber, the time to buy is to-day when our low prices.are calling on you for action. You will zever again be 
able to buy lumber at such low prices as we offer. 

@ As to quality, rest assured nothing better is manufactured. Don’t listen to what unscrupulous dealers may tell 
you. Our material is guaranteed to be clean, new, fresh umber—not wrecked material in any sense of the word— 























just_as good as you can buy anywhere and it is sold under a positive, binding guarantee that protects you, absolutely. This is an exact photograph of our wonderful $650 home. 
@ We don’t ask for money in advance. You can buy without sending one cent of money with your order. All That means we will furnish you all the Lumber and Build- 
we require is a guarantee as to your responsibility. Money refunded if material is contrary to our representation. poe agers dagdne a "hos — = —— 
We have a capital stock and surplus of over $1,000,000.00. We refer you to any bank or banker anywhere Plans,” which gives details showing, exactly which ma- 
Or you can write direct to the Great Stock Yards Bank, The Drovers Deposit National Bank of Chicago. terial Y enone, — soma Jj F6.” 7? ~ 
H y “very single ; > ire fe) he cor “Ct ‘ nldi ¢ 7 ‘ " ‘ one of many other designs shown in our gran jook @ 
@ We can furnish you with every single 3 thing required tor the construction of a building of any kind. That Plans.” If you have any future idea of building, you must 
means the Lumber, the Sash, Doors, and Mill Work, and Nails, the Roofing Material, the Plumbing and the Heating write for 3 copy atonce. It gives valuable suggestions. 





Apparatus, Structural Iron, your Paint, and even your Furniture and Household Goods with which to furnish the 
building. Just think what that means to you—an opportunity to buy every single thing and at a saving of anywhere 
from 30 to 60 per cent. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Fill out coupon in lower left-hand corner and mail it to us to-day—now. 
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Note the Prices? SEND U S YOUR Note the Prices' 
2 2 AT j 
Sill Timbers 8x8-14 No. Barm Gash .....ccccees $0.36 

1 Pine ..cccccecceces -$20.00 4 a g Storm Sash J66ab batee 7 

ne iiss sua. re | LUEMber Bill for Our Estimate! | fret co 

Scere ex lion - @ | wot Bed Sash..::...... 1.55 
Studding—2x6-12 Sized.. 15.00 E ; ; ; ; Windows 50 
Studding—2x6-20 Sized.. 16.00 We ways. you to por us your socmeater’s bill for our estimate. _*"? him make up alist of | panel Doors -/..°.''''. 80 
Joists—2x12-24 Sized.... 22.00 every single item you wil need anc send it on to us for our pric es. We guarantee to go over it Glass Doors ........... 1.75 

i 2x10-12 Sized 18.00 carefully and itemize it fully, and to send you a clear, concise statement of just what we will Window Frames ....... 1.25 
Joists —2x Le gee P furnish and the prices will be so low as to secure your order. You can include in your list of Door Prames 
Rafters—2x4-22 and 24 nt nana'tat 1 + “iin a " J 1 ; : . 

material everything needed; that means even plumbing and heating material Corner Blocks 
ae 6 he , ' Base Blocks ..... 
Inside Trim ........... 

ae FREIGHT PREPAID OFFER! > ae 
Boxing—Pine ........... 16.00 @, We make our quotations Freight Prepaid. That means delivered free of all charges to your EES eae 05 
Shingle Lath—1x2, White railroad shipping point. No trouble with the Railroad Companies for you. We assume every ee’ eee 

Pine .......- seceecees 3.00 possible risk. We guarantee safe, sound and prompt delivery and if any material reaches Cottage Windows ...... 3.52 
-. que ieee” Pine 080 destination damaged, we make good at once and assume all your claims against the Railroad Co. = Columns ........ = 

mgtns—10-20 ....... |r . 

Beveled Siding —¥iz4.or x THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS! Gellar Sain 220000! 88 

© Poplar.............- 16.00 @ We have in our possession thousands of letters received, unsolicited, from customers who have se nab : —e “— rity re anne 
@ Prices are per thousand, in bought carloads of material from us by mail. We -will be glad to send you copies of them to » hei + gt nn see snahantal 
carload shipments only, F. O. convince you that we are all we represent ourselves to be. Satisfied customers are really our best pace tt at brand new, stand- 
B. Chicago, for 30 days only. advertisements. Our wonderful success is a proof that our dealings are correct and honorable; ard grade and quality. Our 
All material ranteed new. it isa convincing argument that our prices are right. We'll be glad to demonstrate this to you. Catalog tells more about it. 

















i ted Catal . 25 
| CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING c0. Send for our Free Mammoth Illustrated Catalog No. 25 











@. We publish a book of some 500 pages, containing a general record of our goods and showing millions 

25 CHICAGO of dollars’ worth of merchandise secured by us at Sheriffs’ Sales, Receivers’ ene rege eg Sole: 
It is a friend to every economical person. You cannot afford to be without it. It lists Building Maten 

GUS Sle Sat aS eUE te ab at ene and Supplies, Machinery, Roofing and Wire, Structural Material, Hardware of all kinds, Furniture 

and Office Fixtures, Belting and Rubber Hose, Plumbing and Heating Apparatus, Pipe, Valves and 


I saw your advertisement in American Agriculturist Fittings, Wire and. Manila Rope, Electrical Apparatus, Safes and Vault Doors, Tanks, etc., etc. 
@ In addition to this General Catalog we publish a “Book oF PLANS.” It shows illustrations of modern 
Name.....................-.... peederseeseedasies ees ° houses and barns: gives illustrations from life as well as floor plans: it explains our unique offer to furnish 
all material needed to construct any buildings shown in our book. You can get a complete set of plans, 
Town ........------.---------.---- ocecesececes specifications, and bill of material for $2.00. Or, furnished free with your order. We also publish s 
Furniture Catalog showing handsome designs in Household Goods, Furniture and Office Supplies. Write 
County -..-. seeaid Medes abe tan State....___..... us your wants. We can save you big money. Our special furniture catalog will save you money on furne 


ture, carpets and rugs 


es 
Send me free of all cost your Wonderful Catalog and CHIGAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO 60 
Building offer, as advertised. 35TH & IRON STS. 
2 ’ ai 
eS 


















































